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“IT see my way as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive : 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time!” 


I HAVE often pondered the secret of 
Great-uncle Cyrus’ charm for a boy, 
and believe that, above all, it was 
because he never preached. Never— 
unless, as his housekeeper the Widow 
Teasdale once allowed in a generous 
moment, it was by bad example. 

“He fair drives me to prayer,”’ she 
grieved in a tone calculated to carry 
far beyond her kitchen. ‘Such a 
wicked, wicked man, Rupert! A dis- 
grace to his high calling !”’ 

The widow greatly enjoyed worrying 
about my moral welfare. A mere 
child (and I twelve past !) exposed to 
80 evil an influence ; of what were my 
parents thinking! And why did I 
not prefer the comradeship of other 
boys ? Most of them were very rough, 
of course. ... I had to laugh, and 
if in possession of the lemon pie or 
ginger cookies I sought would hastily 
retreat from her kitchen to the open 
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door of Uncle Cy’s office - surgery, 
where, unlike Timothy his much-loved 
Irish water-spaniel, he would eye my 
plunder coldly. 

“Venom — pure venom. Poor 
woman!’’ He would shake his 
patrician head soberly, long skeleton 
fingers pointing his white goatee. 
“Strange that the eye of virtue 
should see only evil! I wonder you 
don’t choke on that constipating con- 
coction, Spud.”’ 

“It’s good.” Old Timothy’s rat 
tail would be whacking the furniture 
in agreement. ‘ Try some ?”’ 

**To the pure all things are pure.” 
Uncle Cy might accept my offering 
or decline in favour of a nip of rye— 
which he would offer me only as an 
affront to Teasdale. 

With our ancient doctor anything 
could happen. He might tackle my 
school homework, doing it far too well, 
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or with fearful blunders of which I was 
not immediately aware, according to 
his whim. Or perhaps he had dallied 
for sake of adding my company to 
Timothy’s on a country drive, up or 
down our valley or over the prairie, 
to waiting beds of illness. Then there 
might be a meal in the yellow lamp- 
light of a farmhouse and anxious talk ; 
or talk of crops, of horses, and hunt- 
ing; of music and books, of foreign 
lands—all depending on the humour 
of the day, the nature of our hosts. 
We bogged in mud-holes, shovelled 
snow-drifts, drove by the light of 
lightning so constant that there was 
no need of head-lamps. We sat by 
reedy sloughs, old Timothy almost 
dying with excitement, waiting the 
evening flight of mallards from their 
particular love, the barley fields. 
Always when possible there was 
hunting. With Maggie M‘Gee and 
his greyhounds, Uncle Cyrus’ choice ; 
for in his younger years, he bragged, 
his own hounds had caught at least 
one coyote for every country trip 
he made. 

** Yes, and a hundred patients died, 
too, to prove it !’’ So Teasdale backed 
him up. She hated hunting. She 
hated burly Maggie M‘Gee, whose 
moral standards and lack of dignity 
were as inexplicable to her as those 
of her employer. Poor Teasdale! 
She was prepared to desert Uncle 
Cyrus for ever that season he, as 
unabashed as Timothy, took to swim- 
ming with my gang in the muddy old 
Qu’Appelle. This the boys kept no 
secret (why should they ?), and in due 
eourse the widow shrieked. ‘‘ Naked ! 
Doctor O’Connor, and you seventy- 
three! How could you? I couldn’t 
have faced folks in church this day 
if I had known! I—I feel naked 
myself! I—I’m that ashamed for 
you!’’ The reply that some honest 
parading in the nude would do her 
and her ilk more good than a church 
service followed by gossip drove poor 
Teasdale to the refuge of her kitchen 
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and the solace of her innumerable cats, 
if not to tears. 

She believed Uncle Cy an atheist— 
@ view he never discouraged, and one 
I also accepted, since he commo 
declared himself less a Christian than 
Timothy. For while I would gladly 
have called Timothy my brother, he 
was far from Christian, you’d say, the 
way he fought with farmer’s collies 
and flagrantly conducted himself 
in various unspeakable affairs in 
public. No better than his master: 
a godless pair! To me it seemed 
only natural, then, that Uncle Cyrus 
never preached. 

Which leads us to the tragic day he 
took a text from Timothy—a day 
when Great-uncle Cyrus actually 
preached. So this story might be 
called an exception to prove the rule. 


All the wild geese, sandhill cranes, 
and ducks in the world were winging 
their way over our valley town. | 
woke to hear them calling in the April 
night; caught their glorious excite- 
ment, was awake again at dawn. The 
air was soft as a Chinook. Our spring 
thaw continued; only the deepest 
drifts of snow remained, a pattern on 
rhythmic brown hills, held deep in 
poplar-clad ravines or in thickets on 
the valley flats. Everywhere rich- 
throated gullies of water sang madly 
from the level line of prairie above; 
while above that an emerald sky lifted 
one to its own sizzling heights of 
spirit. A day to break the heart with 
sheer joy. 

** And this is Saturday! No school! 
No school!’’ Like a host of angels 
singing. What best to do? Snare 
gophers? Yes, and drown ’em out! 
Go with Toughy and Snide to build 
their fort ? Johnny Sinclair was all 
wet about fish running yet—surely! 
Help Davey Kinnon build his boat! 
He swore there’d be a flood—some 
Indian’s prophecy based on musk-rat 
houses. 

The importance of a flood, which 
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meant holidays from school, took me 
riverward ; but though a dirty grey 
tide raced and boiled high above the 
sluggish channel of summer, there was 
no great promise of a flooded town. 

Then I saw it. The thing that 
completely changed the colour of my 
day. A musk-rat was pushing a V 
of ripple up the farther side of the 
river. He emerged, fat and brown and 
scarcely wet, to drag his slender rudder 
of a tail along a plank floating in a 
quivering willow top. A beautiful 
‘rat, and his pelt was worth a dollar 
and a half ! 

I raced for Uncle Cyrus’ old brown 
house to get the .22 he trusted to my 
use, and there I wasted no time on 
morning salutations. But Timothy 
spotted me with the rifle and was not 
to be denied ; for he willingly left his 
breakfast to Teasdale’s cats. 

All his allegiance transferred to me 
when I went hunting alone. But then 
Timothy had known my arms about 
his neck since puppyhood, ten long 
years ago, and to me he was as 
eternal as Great-uncle Cyrus or the 
moon. 

He bounded on ahead with a keen 
attempt at youth. Wagging rat tail, 
flopping ears, and the ridiculous top- 
knot on his head lending a jauntiness 
that belied his stiffening joints. A 
prince of Irish water-spaniels, Timothy 
was fated like a poodle for ever 
to appear the clown. I could not 
realise his age, though the dark 
chocolate of his coat was now a fading 
recollection. 

“Back, boy !’’ He trailed my heels 
a we scouted along the river-bank. 
The ’rat was gone from the plank, so 
I kept on up-river, following the dyke 
top around the park. Here was reason 
for so little ice below. Great pans 
were held by trees thrust into the river 
channel by a fall of earth; more 
pans and tinkling fragments constantly 
were adding to a jam. Whole masses 
twisted, turned on side, churned against 
the swirling grey current. And there, 
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nonchalant on the clay cut across from 
me, sat my ’rat ! 

In full view of a dollar-fifty I had 
no more scruples than the lady 
who would delight in his brown fur. 
Inhale deeply, exhale gently. ‘O 
God, help me hit that ’rat! Right in 
the eye; I don’t want a damaged 
pelt!’? Crack! ‘‘We got him! 
Thanks, God.’’ And a dead ’rat rolled 
into the river, his last kicks impelling 
him away from the steep bank, into 
the current and towards the ice. 

Among those grinding cakes he 
might be lost for ever. I barely 
hesitated as Timothy dashed forward ; 
then failed to call him back. 

Too wise to swim above the jam, 
Timothy raced over the bridge of 
ice; but even as he did so a con- 
vulsion shook the mass, a pan reared 
under him, crashed over against the 
tree-tops that held it and released all 
the pressure behind. 

For a soul-killing age Timothy was 
gone. God’s awful punishment, it was 
suddenly revealed to me, for my 
wickedness in killing. Then Timothy’s 
head came up among bobbing frag- 
ments thrusting down-stream. He 
swam, twisting this way and that, 
attempting hopelessly to clamber on 
to cheating slabs, but at last got 
clear. He made for the far shore 
and crouched there, shivering and 
coughing. 

I almost choked on a prayer of 
thanks. Then, splash! Timothy 
was in the water again. He had 
spotted his quarry and was retrieving 
my ’rat from among the floes. Still 
he refused to complete the crossing, 
returning to the far bank—and I 
should have had some premonition 
when he chose to go back around by 
the bridge. Timothy, who had broken 
ice many a time in late fall hunting, 
was admitting his age at last. 

He came walking to meet me. Walk- 
ing, not running to throw off his chill. 
His tail barely wagged as he handed 
me the ’rat. Had he been half drowned 
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when the jam forced him under? I 
threw him and pumped his chest. He 
coughed, but there was no water 
gurgling in his lungs. Lucky he had 
learned to dive from the board in 
our swimming-hole. My fears desisted 
as he followed, strangely clad in my 
black - and - orange - striped pullover 
sweater. He would soon be watm. I 
was lost in admiration of the ’rat. 


I lay prostrate on the worn Axmin- 
ster carpet in Great-uncle Cyrus’ 
office-surgery, my head so close to 
Timothy’s chest that I fancied I 
heard as clearly as Uncle Cy the faint 
pulsing ‘of his heart. Uncle Cy 
perched above us like an angular 
stork, his stethoscope adjusted. 

‘*Mmm,”’ he commented finally, and 
handed me the earphones. 

I listened, but aching hope made 
Timothy’s heart beat super-normally 
strong, then guilty anxiety pune it 
away into the shadows. 

*“Not bad, eh?” 
Cyrus lied. 

Three hours of hot drinks and warm 
blankets had not returned Timothy’s 
normal self. ‘*‘ Pneumonia, or some- 
thing ?”’ My voice quavered. 

‘** He likes being coddled, that’s all.”’ 
Uncle Cy was dreadfully casual. 
$ Bring in your ’rat. We'll skin it 
here.”’ 

I wanted nothing further to do 
with that ’rat, but Uncle Cy insisted 
and directed me as I set to work with 
one of his old scalpels. After the 
skinning, a plum-crate board was 
fashioned for a stretcher and Uncle 
Cy professed great satisfaction in the 
finished work. At lunch-time he ate 
quite normally, twitted Teasdale about 
the food I could not touch, and seemed 
totally oblivious of the looming ques- 
tion in my mind. 

*“O God, don’t let Timothy die! 
Please, please, please . . .” 

A patient or two arrived, and Uncle 
Cy received them in the living-room. 
I was left alone with Timothy in the 


I knew Uncle 
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office-surgery. His nose was dry, his 
eyes were glazed, he breathed with 
difficulty. Though warmly bedded 
in the wash-basket, packed with 
hot-water bottles, he still shivered, 
In my bones I knew all hope was 
gone. ‘ 

What confronted me was mor 
terrifying than anything I had ever 
known. Timothy was suddenly a 
million cherished memories, a part of 
every phase of my life and my life 
with Great-uncle Cyrus. From infancy 
I had found Timothy unfailing when 
even parents failed. And he in tam 
(“last and best of the hundred I’ve 
owned’’) was the one being with 
whom Uncle Cy could be openly 
sentimental. As I go back to those 
tearful moments I cannot, even yet, 
regard Timothy as a dog. And all 
responsibility for his plight was mine! 
I would never hunt again. Never! 

“What in hell are you up to, 
Spud ? Praying?’’ Uncle Cyrus had 
returned to find me kneeling against 
his old horse-hair lounge, face buried 
in its Afghan covering. 

“Yes,” I admitted, unashamed. 
“Why not?” 

“Why not ?”’ He knelt by Timothy 
again. ‘“‘ Because I don’t believe in 
rniracles.”’ 

His cold statement would seem to 
be cheating Timothy of life. I became 
defensive. ‘‘ Maybe you don’t believe 
in God, but Ido. I’m going to keep on 
praying.”’ 

“‘Of course you are. You should, 
Rupert, and must.’ But it was 
Teasdale’s voice answering from the 
doorway. She had come to add her 
anxiety to ours; but turned on Uncle 
Cyrus an indignation far more honest 
than her wont. 

“What sort of a fiend would it 
be, Doctor O’Connor, that would 
seek to destroy the faith of a mere 
child ?”’ 

Uncle Cy remained oblivious till 
repetition of the question forced his 
answer. 
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“You are obsessed, poor woman, 
by fiends; and I will not discuss 
religion in your presence, Teasdale. 
It’s too demoralising.”’ 

His attention returned to focus on 
Timothy in the wash-basket, and his 
anxiety bought forgiving silence. 
Then the ’phone rang, and Teasdale 
answered. 

Her spoken confirmation of words 
over a difficult rural line—‘‘ A broken 
leg, yos—runaway—Mr Pasternovik— 
where _—South-west section 11, town- 
ship 20, range 18—I’ve got that 
right ?”,—each statement was echoed 
by unspoken imprecations forming on 
Uncle Cy’s tight lips. 

Finally, Teasdale faced him apolo- 
getically. 

“You'll have to go, Doctor O’Connor. 
A boy of sixteen has a bad fracture. 
Oh, if it were only mumps or measles ! 
But I'll do anything I can for Timothy 
—anything. I—I won’t leave him an 
instant. You know...” 

“Of course. Of course.”” Uncle Cy 
stared blankly out of the window. 
“Tt’s congestion. Perhaps hemor- 
thage. Might mean operation—drain- 
age. Oh, damn these infernal young 
sons of bohunks that can’t drive 
horses!’ Ordinarily he had only 
charity for our foreign element. 

“And I'll do anything I can, Uncle 


“You?” 
speculative frown quirking his tufted 
white brows. By reason of his myopic 
sight he could seem to regard not 
the two dimensions of a form but 


Uncle Cy turned, a 


measurements more psychic. ‘‘ You, 
Spud, will come with me. Get your 
rifle.” ‘ 

My rifle! When I couldn’t bear to 
part with Timothy as it was! Take 
time to shoot at gophers today ! 

“TI don’t want to, Uncle Cy. I—I 
don’t ever want to fire another 
shot. I don’t want to kill anything 
again.’” 

“Rats!’? Of all words to choose. 
“Don’t talk like a baby—or a silly 
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woman. What sport did Timothy 
most enjoy ? Hunting. And there’s no 
virtue in not destroying pests, so why 
wallow in maudlin sentimentality ? ”’ 

‘*You are a beast,’ said Teasdale, 
and with divided loyalty I got the 
gun. It would have been so much 
kinder had he openly damned me as 
Timothy’s murderer. 


Never had there been such an awful 
gap between us as we drove east 
down the valley road. Would Timothy 
ever fill that gap again, rat tail thump- 
ing our ribs as he marked gophers 
for my rifle? Now we passed up 
hundreds of likely shots, and I was 
grateful that gophers were the colour 
of dead grass, not to be spotted by 
Uncle Cyrus’ failing sight. He did 
more than well to meet the turns and 
keep clear of ditches with his foot 
hard down on the gas, reckless as 
always. Only a Benign Providence 
saved our skins and those of others 
on the road. I had always believed 
that, and now to the same Great 
Power I was praying desperately for 
Timothy. But Uncle Cyrus’ con- 
demnation of my former prayer kept 
cheating me: “I don’t believe in 
miracles.” 

Never before had his disbelief become 
such a personal issue, and I had to ask, 
*“Why don’t you believe in prayer, 
Uncle Cy ?”’ 

I had to shout, because of the 
rutty road and the old car’s rattling 
fenders. 

**T do,”’ he shouted back. ‘‘ There’s 
no greater power in the world at 
man’s command.” 

That rocked me—from an atheist. 
I had expected to triumph over his 
lack of faith. ‘‘ You do believe in 
God?” . 

I could have bitten off my tongue, 
for Uncle Cyrus dropped his haste. 
As if only this one question mattered. 

“Of course I do, lad. Id be a 
pretty blind old doctor if I didn’t. 
But I’d be blinder still if I could shut 
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my eyes to Natural Law, the divine 
order of things according to which 
the whole world operates—and by 
which Timothy must survive or 
perish.” 

As the harshness of his statement 
bore home he read my mind. 

“You think that is saying God is 
not almighty ? I know how it would 
have struck me when I was your age ; 
for I was fed on the same blind faith 
—and even today I catch myself 
wishing I could put some trust in 
miracles. But come, must we think 
God so small that He will set aside 
His laws of life? As if your crying, 
or mine, made any difference to 
the Supreme Intelligence! Or even 
if the whole human world howled in 
chorus !”’ 

I gasped at such heresy, as I saw it, 
though it fitted with all his past 
scoffing—such as when our farming 
community sought to change the 
weather. 

“But you said you believed in 
prayer.” 

Uncle Cy pursed his lips. He chose 
his words carefully—perhaps for sake 
of brevity, since that boy with the 
broken leg lay eighteen miles from 
Prongbuck and we had double need of 
haste. 

“Certainly I believe in prayer— 
when it is a calling up of the spirit 
within, or a reaching out to others 
by psychic means. Mark that. What 
unlimited power we have there I’m 
hardly the one to say. But in all my 
years the only miracles I’ve seen have 
been the triumph over failings of the 
spirit. I have told you about the 
psychological basis of shell-shock, 
blindness, paralysis, and how people 
even wish accidents and failure on 
themselves—all through warpings of 
our self-preserving animal emotions. 
Fear, hate, jealousy, greed, thwarted 
love—these are the devil as I know 
him, the root of almost all our 
ailments.” 

I nodded, remembering some of the 
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queer cures he had used on cases, 
*“Old witch-doctor,’’ he often called 
himself, 

** Timothy’s case, however,”’ he pur- 
sued, ‘‘is purely physical. If he’s 
bleeding away inside or poisoning 
from congestion... Well, it all 
depends on how tough he is. But 
cheer up; he’s pretty tough.” 

I was in no wise cheered. ‘‘ You— 
you think Timothy won’t live ?’’ My 
voice shook. 

Uncle Cy’s hand descended heavily 
on my thigh. 

“Come, spunk up now. That isn’t 
the question. We have to face reality. 
Pray if you must, I say, but for 
God’s sake turn in the right direction. 
Call up your spirit within! Send it 
out to bolster Timothy’s. Don't 
waste your precious strength—and 
maybe his—by whining for a miracle. 
There are too many innocent children 
starving in the world to leave us any 
faith in divine intervention.” 

With this further heresy Uncle 
Cyrus left me floundering as he 
wrestled the car over a rutty stretch 
of valley flat which led to a drier 
road twisting along the foot of the 
hills. 

Here he missed by inches only a 
farmer’s team and wagon as we 
skidded around a sharp, brush-masked 
bend, and again I caught myself 
believing that a Kindly Father inter- 
vened in our behalf. Superstitiously 
I wondered that our ancient doctor was 
not struck dead for failing properly 
to credit his charmed life. 

I was all a-muddle with his words. 
What little hope he lent for Timothy ! 
“Call up your spirit; send it out to 
bolster Timothy’s.”” What hope in 
that? In my suddenly projected 
grief I had no spirit, and a silly sort 
of prayer it seemed. 

“OQ God, who parted the waters of 
the Red Sea— O God, who cured—” 
That was the comforting approach! 
needed, but I broke down because 
Uncle Cyrus, who had proved not to 
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be without belief, held out for natural 
law. I wept. 

Again Uncle Cyrus slackened speed. 

“Listen, lad,’”? he said, and his 
yoice was gentler than usual. “‘ You 
know what Timothy means to 
me, and I know how that is adding 
to your hurt. But mind, he means 
far less to me than what can happen 
to you today. You’re not the Teasdale 
type; sooner or later you will doubt 
—and I know the dangers. A blind 
faith lost may leave you blind indeed ; 
and I want for you no bitter days. 
So come, my boy; @ man must first 
learn faith in his great Inner Self; 
only little children keep looking 
to a benevolent father for outside 
help.” 

There it was as plain as the tear- 
washed freckles on my face, as plain 
as the gaunt white knuckles of Uncle 
Cy’s long surgeon’s hands as he 
gripped the wheel. But I was little 
concerned with my own salvation. I 
could not accept his rationalist’s 
view, for it offered neither hope nor 
comfort. With Timothy’s pleading 
eyes beseeching me from the wash- 
basket I dared not face Uncle Cyrus’ 
awful challenge. 

And yet, desperately as I tried, I 
could not regain my comforting trust 
in divine intervention. The words of 
my human god defeated me. “In all 
my years I’ve never seen a miracle...” 
I felt betrayed and lost. 


Grinding in low gear up a steep 
hill road, a sinuous scar of muddy 
clay bitten from the side of a deep 
ravine, we reached the prairie—vast 
as my inner emptiness—a sweep of 
illimitable blue doming the flat, pale 
yellow of old wheat stubble and patches 
of wet-black summer fallow. Farther 
east, treed sections somewhat inter- 
rupted the interminable reach of 
horizon. 

Uncle Cy stopped to consult a muni- 
cipal map. 

“Pasternovik. Never heard of one 
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at that address. South-west section 
1l, township 20, range 18. That’s 
right ?”’ 

“Right.” Grudgingly I checked 
with Teasdale’s scribbled note. I 
hated this foreign boy with a broken 
leg who was robbing Timothy of 
Uncle Cyrus’ aid. And I hated 
him the more because I could not 
rationalise the event as part of an 
All-wise plan. 

Slowly we ploughed our way towards 
and into the bluffy country, and finally 
arrived at what we believed our goal, 
a whitewashed, mud-walled cottage, 
characteristic of new arrivals from 
mid-Europe. It suddenly appeared 
at the end of a miry land leading 
through dense poplars. In the clearing 
beyond, a pole stable, straw-covered, 
reflected itself in a filthy slough. A 
broody hen clucked her way import- 
antly into a lean-to kitchen, while 
pigs snuffed fraternally at our heels. 
We turned from the door on seeing a 
man and his wife cleaning seed wheat 
in a small granary nearby. 

Very reluctantly, it seemed, the 
man met us half-way. His wife 
remained, lumpish, black - shawled, 
staring as curiously as two small 
children that, all dark eyes, peered 
from between the spokes of a wagon 
wheel. 

** You are Mr Pasternovik ?”’ 

A brief nod. Pasternovik, a thick- 
set, squat-browed Slav, squinted sus- 
piciously at Uncle Cyrus’ small valise. 

** Well, I’m O’Connor. Doctor from 
Prongbuck. Let’s see the boy.” 
Uncle Cy was brusque. 

‘Boy ?”’ Pasternovik’s eyes became 
mere slits. With an effort he smoothed 
his face to blandness. ‘‘ Vat boy ?”’ 

‘Why, the boy with the broken 
leg,’ Uncle Cy said impatiently. 
Suddenly he gulped. ‘“‘ Didn’t you 
send me a ’phone call ?”’ 

A look of surprise. A foreign shrug. 
**Me no got ’phone.” Then angrily, 
** Who’s ’phone you ?”’ 

**I don’t know. But someone said 
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there was a boy here with a broken 
leg.’” 

** Somebody she’s lie ! ”’ 

“* Well, damnation !’’ Uncle Cy was 
utterly dumbfounded. “It couldn’t 
be a crazy joke? Some mistake, 
surely.” 

Through Pasternovik we now recon- 
firmed the location of his farm with 
Teasdale’s note, though at first sight 
of the paper in my hand the squat 
Slav shot a scowling glance towards 
his questioning wife, who shook her 
head and spread her hands in innocence. 

And thus in mystery our mission 
would have ended had not our ears 
pricked at a nearby, chilling sound. 
For all the world what seemed a human 
groan came from a bin that stood 
‘separate from the larger granary. 
This smaller building, as if for 
harvest help, was rigged with a hinged 
door, windows, and tin chimney. Its 
walls were banked with straw and 
earth. 

** What’s that ?”’ 
a bony thumb. 

““'Vat’s vat?” 

For answer we heard the groan 
repeated. 

‘ce Pigs.”’ 


Uncle Cy jerked 


Pasternovik kept a sullen 
mask. He turned back towards his 
wife, dismissing us. 

Uncle Cyrus tugged at his white 


goatee. ‘“‘There’s a strange stench 
hereabouts,”’ he muttered, “‘and it 
isn’t pigs.”’ 

He strode towards the smaller 
granary, and my breath caught fear- 
fully. Pasternovik’s face was suddenly 
black with fury as he turned and ran 
ahead of Uncle Cy. Shouting at us to 
leave, he placed his back to the door 
and seized its prop, a stout iron bar. 
Lucky, perhaps, that Timothy was 
not here today. 

Uncle Cyrus halted, but respectful 
only of his right to trespass. ‘‘ Hello 
in there! Hello in there! Are you 
hurt ?”’ he called. 

“Yes.” We heard the answer 
despite Pasternovik’s storming threats. 
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**Then I’m coming in. Stand aside, 
you!’’ Uncle Cyrus never looked mors 
frail, nor yet more commanding as his 
lean figure towered over the broad. 
shouldered Slav. He _ voiced his 
authority in the name of the 
law; but only by threatening to 
call the Mounted Police did he gain 
entrance. 

The harsh ugliness of raw wood 
joists and the coldness of a rusty 
oil-drum stove were thrust upon us, 
as we found a boy of about fifteen 
stretched stiffly on a makeshift cot 
in the little granary. A square-faced, 
blue-eyed boy—blue eyes that were 
desperate both with pain and fear 
as his glance shifted to the man 
behind us. 

** Hello, son.’”? Uncle Cyrus offered 
his hand. “I’ve come to doctor you. 
What’s up ?”’ 

** My leg.’’ The boy spoke through 
clenched teeth. ‘‘Broken.’’ His twist- 
ing fingers brushed back blond hair. 
“Since last Wednesday.’’ His voice 
had little trace of accent. 

“Since Wednesday ! ”’ 

“He fixed it,” the boy added de- 
fensively. Self-defence, no doubt. 

Uncle Cyrus nodded grimly. “ He 
certainly fixed it—according to your 
groans.” 

‘**Dat’s right! Me feex.’’ Paster- 
novik became wildly vocal as his 
courage flared up again. ‘‘ Hees leg 
all right. Me doctor good enough. 
You git out! Me no pay doctor. Me 
no pay.” 

Uncle Cyrus, whose threadbare gar- 
ments eloquently bespoke the fact 
that he never forced anyone to pay, 
swung furiously about. He poured 
down scorn and threats. ‘‘ And now 
you get out. Get out—and bring hot 
water. Lots of hot water. Boiled. 
And hurry up, damn you. Hurry 
up ! ” 

As Pasternovik sullenly departed 
Uncle Cyrus’ mood ranged from vehe- 
ment wrath to infinite tenderness; 
for he now made an examination, 
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which revealed a compound fracture, 
with only the tibia roughly set and an 
ugly laceration turning foul under 
swathing bandages. The boy—Uncle 
Cy soon gained his confidence—was 
Anton Rizorka, Pasternovik’s unloved 
stepson. For him, even in a prairie 
winter, there was no sleeping space in 
the mud-walled house; and here in 
this barren cell neither lantern nor 
candle was allowed because, strange 
lad, he loved mathematical problems 
more than sleep. Farm work Anton 
hated, he told us, but since he had 
passed the age of compulsory schooling 
Pasternovik had held him to a ceaseless 
round of drudgery—and repaid it only 
with anger when, four days ago, he 
had been kicked by a horse. 

“Well, you can thank that horse,” 
Uncle Cy predicted as he flung the 
stinking bandages from the door. 
“We'll get you out of here for 
good.”’ 

“You will?” 
gleamed. 

“Not today, I’m afraid. The road’s 
too bad. But we'll get you away, 
and for good, don’t you worry; for 
the law’s on our side. This business 
would have cost a leg, if not your 
life.’ Uncle Cy nodded. “ Never 
fear, we'll find you a better home.”’ 

His solemn pledge transmuted the 
lines of suffering on Anton’s face, 
and his faith, I knew, would never 
be betrayed. 

The boy’s mother now came, bring- 
ing hot water. She scuttled away again 
as if he had the plague. 

“Do not blame her,’’ Anton begged. 
“Without me, all might be happy. 
You bring hope for her, too.”’ 

Uncle Cyrus hesitated over a general 
anesthetic ; the hypodermic he had 
given could be no proof against the 
torture of stretching ligaments and 
the realignment of bones in swollen 
flesh. He studied Anton, then took a 
small mirror from his kit. 

“Look, Anton. Hold this mirror in 
your hands. Lightly, just like that, 


Anton’s blue eyes 
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yes. Now look into your own eyes 
and see just how brave you can be, 
You'll be surprised.”’ 

For long moments the two looked 
at each other until an understanding 
smile formed between them. Then, 
incredible though it still seems to me, 
this smile remained on Anton’s face 
throughout our dreadful task. A 
tense enough smile it was that reflected 
in the little mirror, I admit, but strong 
men might well have screamed or 
fainted. Still, a smile. 

Had I beheld a miracle? I was 
incredulous, and Uncle Cyrus now 
shared his smile with me a moment. 
** You see, you young infidel ?”’ 

He turned away again. 

**'You are a brave boy, Anton. A 
very, very brave boy. Were you sur- 
prised to find so much courage in your 
eyes ?”’ 

**No,”’ said Anton. ‘ But that was 
because I did not see myself. I saw 
only your eyes in the mirror. I 
think, sir, if I could always look into 
this mirror I would see your eyes and 
be brave.”’ 

“Thank you, son.’’ Uncle Cyrus’ 
voice was suddenly husky. ‘“ Thank 
you. But that is a higher honour than 
I deserve. I’m afraid my poor old 
eyes but mirror the weakness of my 
soul. No, what you saw really lies 
within yourself. Your Greater Self. 
Remember that—and keep this mirror 
to remind you of it.”’ 

When we went away, with the 
promise to return soon, the boy was 
still reverently holding the little 
mirror. And he was still smiling. 


I had been too much overcome with 
indignation at Pasternovik’s brutality, 
and then with wonderment at Uncle 
Cy and Anton to remember Timothy. 


-Now eighteen miles of treacherous 


road confronted us again, while the 
sun was west enough to glare ferociously 
from the well-filled ditches in our 
path. 
“Tl stop at the first farm that 
G2 
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has a *phone and see how Teasdale’s 
I might be able to 


making out. 
advise.” 

Shortly, Uncle Cy turned in at a 
place which stood in startling contrast 
to Pasternovik’s, though his neigh- 
bour’s accent was the same. For from 
a large modern house an obliging man 
accompanied Uncle Cy when he at 
length came out, and the man was 
giving directions that made me wonder. 
What next? Surely not another 
serious call. 

Uncle Cy drove very slowly from 
the yard, shaking his head as if 
collecting his wits, ignoring my 
question. 

‘** Incredible,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely incredible! Couldn’t happen 
in another thousand lifetimes. And 
the very day we were discussing 
miracles ! ”’ 

** What is it? Is Timothy well?” 
The suspense was anguish. 

‘*‘Timothy—oh, Teasdale said he 
seems to be hanging on, about the 
same.’ Uncle Cy could treat that news 
so casually. ‘‘ The queerest business, 
Spud,” he breathed, ‘“‘ we went to the 
wrong house today.”’ 

*“*The wrong house !”’ 
grasp it. 

**'Yes, poor Teasdale thought we 
must have had an accident; for the 
party who ’phoned about the boy with 
the broken leg called to see about our 
delay, and then Teasdale kept ’phoning 
to see whether we had arrived. Paster- 
novik was the name all right, but it 
seems Teasdale got the address mixed. 
Should have been section seven and 
not eleven. Funny accent and a rural 
*phone can easily account for her 
mistake, but surely only an act of God 
can account for a second boy breaking 
his leg at a farm having an owner 
with the same name—and then such a 
fortunate blunder! Imagine what that 
saved young Anton.’’ Uncle Cyrus’ 
voice was awed. 

Like him, I sought some credible 
explanation. 


I failed to 
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Yet it made little difference in the 
strange coincidence of names to leam 
that this other Pasternovik was ong 
of many cousins ; for he was a decent 
sort who held apart and had bee 
astounded to learn of Anton’s hurt, 
So, while our prosy mortal minds 
had argued that the boy’s mother had 
slyly sent us word, we had been led to 
save him by a miracle. 

A miracle, indeed! What rational 
mind could stand up before such 
incredible weaving of coincidences and 
call them merely that ? Uncle Cyrus, 
who had credited no miracles, was 
deeply stirred. His face, as he looked 
into the blinding glare of the setting 
sun, was lit as with a light not of this 
earth ; or so it seemed to me in this 
momentous hour. 

Kestatic is the only word to convey 
the quality of my own emotion. 
For now I was freed of every 
doubt. There was a Benevolent All. 
seeing God who reached down to 
thwart transgression, to resuscitate 
the weak. 

And even a second bed of suffering 
could not shake my elated belief, 
since the second Pasternovik’s hired 
man proved a brawny chap, one who 
could well afford his sacrifice. A just 
God would reward him. I was sure 
of it. While as for young Anton's 
tribulation, was it not a means to his 
release ? 

Words cannot convey the ecstasy 
of my escape from doubt—from self- 
recrimination, from imaginatively pro- 
jected grief, from fear of Uncle Cyrus’ 
sorrow and blame. All these clouds 
had suddenly lifted in the belief 
that my prayers would be answered. 
For had we not experienced the 
miraculous ? 

Uncle Cyrus, too, felt words inade- 
quate throughout the homeward drive. 
He drove as usual, as if the car had 
wings, trusting in Providence, and 
our beam of light thrust like a piercing 
sword of faith into the darkness of, 
doubt. 
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I rushed to the office-surgery, where 
a dim light still burned. I must be 
there to turn and greet Uncle Cyrus 
with good news. 

But as I made the last tiptoed 
steps I was to walk into Teasdale’s 
waiting arms. I was to know the 
truth in the wilting quality of her 
angular form, the long breathless 
moment, her bursting sob. I was 
thankful not to be able to see 
Uncle Cyrus as he came to interpret 
the scene. 

“T did everything I could—every- 
thing you advised, Dr O’Connor.”’ 
Teasdale was sick with grief. 

“T know you did, Teasdale. And 
what more I could have done myself 
I do not care to know.” Uncle 
Cyrus stood there on the worn 
Axminster carpet to which Timothy 
had brought many a bone, surgery 
notwithstanding, and gradually he 
drew himself erect, folding his arms. 
His eyes were on the covered wash- 
basket. 

“A great dog, Timothy,” he jerked. 
“Good a hunter as I ever owned— 
and always more fun than trouble. 
But I reckon if he could no longer 
stand cold water the old dog had had 
his day. He couldn’t bear not to 
keep on hunting. And that’s the 
way I want it for myself.” To which 
he added harshly, ‘‘ And I wouldn’t 
want you two snivelling over me, 
either.”’ 

“We c-can’t help our feelings. 
And why shouldn’t we snivel?” 
Teasdale clung to me protectively. 

“All right, snivel,” Great-uncle 
Cyrus said. ‘But Ill not have 
your pity. I know that’s gripping 
both of you.” His hands were 
clenched; their veins stood out 
like cobalt ridges. ‘‘ Grief’s wasted 
strength.”’ 

From the covered. wash-basket he 
now resolutely turned his long aqui- 
line face, and suddenly his myopic 
eyes were piercing. ‘“‘ You, Spud, 
stop railing at the Almighty for letting 
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you down. That’s worse than wasted 
strength. It’s self-damnation.”’ 

I started guiltily at his words, for 
my faith had gone like a phantom— 
with Timothy who, when all our past 
came rushing up before me, seemed 
more than a brother now. , 

““Oh——!” Teasdale illogically 
ranged her forces beside me. ‘‘ Doctor 
O’Connor, I'll thank you to leave 
Rupert alone! What do you know 
or care about his faith? Only this 
morning you’d have him stop praying 
for Timothy. What’s the use of 
Rupert and me praying, loving him 
though we did, if his own master says 
NO USE ?”’ 

Uncle Cyrus’ fingers spread and 
clenched again. 

‘Tf it’s any help to your irrational 
mind, Teasdale, I tell you I did pray. 
I hope you find in that some comfort 
—and I'll further spare your super- 
stitious soul the things I have to say 
to Spud. Come, lad, this is a wilting 
atmosphere.”’ 


As once before that day, I left 
the surgery against my will—this 
time to walk. Where I hardly knew, 
and did not care. It was down the 
valley road again, though our direc- 
tion did not matter, nor that it was 
a dim night with only stars. Wesimply 
walked and walked, and I was doubly 
blind. 

** Well, now,”’ said Uncle Cy, break- 
ing a long silence, “do you see 
what I meant about believing in 
miracles ? ”’ 

**No.”’ I was in no mood for con- 
versation, and I was all inside out on 
the matter, without caring. 

“And no wonder at that, my lad. 
I was properly fooled myself—calling 
that incredible coincidence a miracle 
today. You know, I began to think 
you and Teasdale’s kind were right 
after all. Seemed as if the Lord 
reached out to show me just how 
wrong I was about divine intervention. 
What a conceited old ass I was! As 
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if God was so small as to bother 
ticking me off.” 


Uncle Cy actually chuckled. 


Timothy dead, and he could jest in 
this blasphemous way. 

“You know, Spud, I did pray, and 
I was almost peeved at God myself 
the way you are for letting us 
down. Praying away to beat the 
Are you still sore 


devil, I’d been. 
at God?” 

‘He certainly didn’t—help us.” 
How could I ever express the awful 
vacuum within that had replaced my 
recent overwhelming conviction ? 

‘““No, He didn’t help us, Spud. 
And He seems to have left us feeling 
pretty hollow, eh? And that’s the 
thing I was driving at when I first 
found you praying today. I knew just 
how God-awful hollow you could feel 
if your faith was blind enough to be 
unquestioning—and then seemed un- 
justified. That is where most faiths 
break down, and the last thing I 
want, lad, is that yqu should go on 
feeling hollow.” 

Not go on feeling hollow—without 
Timothy—and doubting God ? What 
now had Uncle Cy to give? Never 
one word of his today had given me 
comfort or courage. Why wouldn’t 
he leave me alone? Better the solace 
of Teasdale’s arms. I wanted to let 
my grief flow. I wanted to fall by 
Timothy’s basket and weep the night 
out. I wanted to weep till I died. 

That once I truly resented Uncle 
Cyrus’ company. Half-running to 
keep up to his tremendous strides, I 
wanted to turn and bolt—anywhere 
—to any place where I could nurse 
my grief. I began tosob; an unheeded 
protest. 

Uncle Cy’s arm was suddenly linking 
mine, but not comfortingly, whirling 
me along with him. 

*“Do you remember, lad, what I 
said about the great negatives, the 
great destroyers, fear and hate and 
jealousy ? Well, there is another, just 
as destructive to the soul, the mind, 
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and the body. And that’s it’s 
another sob escaped me—“ grief. 
Cowards wallow in it. For grief is 
self-pity’ and purely negative. You 
cannot be sorry for Timothy now, you 
see; only for yourself. And _ self. 
pity, God forbid! So now is the time 
to pray. Now is the time to call up 
your inner power. No howling over 
spilt milk. Ask for courage.” 

He halted there, but continued 
when the lump in my throat burst 
forth again. 

“Use a mirror if necessary—the 
way we did with young Anton. 
Remember ? Imagine right now what 
you look like, trundling along here 
with your eyes and nose dripping. 
A good thing I got you out of the 
house.”’ 

He gave me a shake and dropped 
his arm. He walked more slowly. 

Was he disgusted at my snivelling, 
calling me a coward? But could | 
forget in @ minute the love of a life. 
time ? What would he have me do— 
grin at a mirror? I caught a flash 
of Anton’s steadily smiling face. 
Anton, damn him, he had cost wu 
Timothy ! 

“Are you praying?’’ Uncle (Cy 
demanded. 

_ “No,” I admitted. 

** Get started, then,’’ he commanded, 
“or Ill put my boot to your pants. 
Hop to it now. Get down on your 
knees if that does any good, but get 
started.” 

There was no evading him. I did 
get started—and only then discovered 
how great was my need for courage. 
Courage to face his God. A God who 
did not upset natural law, who per 
formed no miracles. I had never been 
so fearful in my life, so genuinely 
respectful. I had never realised how 
much courage a human needs. I had 
never realised how deep one must 
reach within when God works only 
through us. And suddenly I saw # 
in a@ mirror, as in the reflection of my 
own eyes the Whole World . . . and 
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that as far as 1 was concerned on me 
the Whole World rested. .. . 

“How are you getting along?” 
Uncle Cyrus queried after a while. 
“Quit bawling ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said. With a jolt I 
realised I had even forgotten Timothy. 

“ And what are you planning to do 
tomorrow ?”’ he pursued. 

“ Why—I don’t know.”’ What could 
hemean? ‘‘ Bury Timothy, I suppose.” 
I felt miserable again. 

“And after that ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Why, we'll go shooting gophers.”’ 

“It’s Sunday,’’ I objected, appalled. 
“ Against the law to shoot on Sunday.”’ 

‘ All the more fun.” 

I remembered what he had said 
about hunting being the one thing 
Timothy most enjoyed. How we 
should miss him! But did that not 


just so much more test our courage to 
face on without him ? 

“Okay, I finally managed, and 
the word fell so flat that I added, 
“Hope it will be just as good a day 


as today.” 

“Now that’s the spirit,’’ Uncle Cy 
approved, not knowing how my lips 
trembled after the words had passed. 
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** That’s fine—and time now we headed 
back for town.” 

He halted and faced about. By a 
gleaming bend of the river I realised 
we were over three miles from home. 

*“Now, lad, just one last word. 
Remember that I'll count Timothy’s 
death a little thing if, now or later, I 
have saved you from bitter days—if 
I’ve helped you over the hump. And 
a tremendous hump it is in the light 
of the world’s endless illnesses. But 
who am I to preach? I always swore 
I never would, and I deserve what I’ve 
got coming.” 

And there in the dim, blue night 
our ancient doctor stooped his long 
gaunt figure. ‘“‘ Kindly apply the toe 
of your boot, Spud. Hard.”’ 

Be sure it was not a very hard kick, 
and with only the side of my boot. 
But it seems to have driven home a 
lesson. For never again did Great- 
uncle Cyrus preach—nor did I, when 
that day’s bitterness flooded my soul, 
ever fail to respond with a warming 
glow to his final words: “Ill count 
Timothy’s death a little thing. . . .” 

In return, I now like to think that 
in saving me he also saved himself— 
at least some measure of his loss. 





















Mrs Maup Diver, in a recent article 

on the British Subaltern, named, 
among others, Proby Cautley, the 
creator of the Ganges Canal, expressing 
astonished admiration that a Gunner 
Subaltern, without training or modern 
instruments, should have done this 
feat. , 

It would not be true to assume 
from this statement that Cautley was 
deficient in those qualifications re- 
quired by his profession ; his training 
so far had been through the media of 
books and professors, and the results 
he achieved arose from his native wit 
and the practical application of his 
knowledge to local conditions. Having 
myself served for some years in the 
Punjab Irrigation Department, I had 
the opportunity of gaining inside 
knowledge of the grand work of 
Cautley and his contemporaries and of 
appreciating the problems that these 
enthusiastic pioneers had to solve. 

In the early days the Public Works 
Department, as it is now named, did 
not exist, and an organisation, called 
the Military Board, exercised control ; 
all the British officers, administrative 
and executive, were either Gunners or 
Sappers. Hence the appearance of the 
great Cautley, a Gunner officer, in this 
milieu. 

We must go back to Mogul days to 
follow the steps by which the vast 
network of Irrigation Canals grew. 
The Mogul Emperors were never happy 
unless water existed to enliven the 
gardens surrounding their palaces and 
to form fountains and miniature water- 
falls in them. Each successive invader 
included among his first acts the 
creation of Canals to this end. They 
had, however, always thought of water 
running in valleys, and no idea of 
bringing it along the higher contours 
of the land to enable irrigation of the 










































EARLY IRRIGATION IN THE PUNJAB. 


BY PENSYL. 


country, traversed in its course for 
the watering of crops, entered their 
heads until the days of Akbar the 
Great. For instance, one of the 
Emperors constructed a low-level Canal 
from the Jumna River to Hansi to fill 
the tank of a hunting lodge there. 

Akbar, though living on the banks 
of the Jumna at Delhi, had no means, 
other than primitive ones, disfiguring 
to the view and unsuited for the 
volume of water he desired, of raising 
water for his Palace gardens. He 
therefore decided to bring water by 
gravitation from a point some 200 miles 
up-stream, and appointed one of his 
Generals as Chief Engineer of this 
project. 

No modern instruments being then 
available, the General surveyed the 
ground by getting the cultivators of 
each field on the way to point out the 
line of natural drainage; for he still 
had in his mind that the Canal should 
follow the valleys and not the ridges. 
However small may be the slope of 
a field, the farmer knows to the 
fraction of an inch where it is, in 
which direction water will flow, or 
if some forward obstruction will 
prevent flow, for his livelihood depends 
on the knowledge. By this means 
the first tentative line for Akbar’s 
Canal was chosen and work started. 
It followed a course to Rohtak, some 
forty miles north of Delhi—natural 
features prevented a straighter line 
from Canal head. The Chief Engineer 
got a bit worried about the line from 
Rohtak to Delhi—the bend here is 
almost a right-angled one—having 
more than a suspicion that the water 
was being asked to flow uphill. 
Emperors did not, however, look with 
favour on failure, so he dared not 
admit a mistake, trusted to luck, and 


completed the Canal. The great day 
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for opening the Canal came ; gradually 
the Canal filled as far as Rohtak and 
fast came the following water; the 
upward slope from Rohtak—for up- 
ward it was—sneered at the disturb- 
ance of its peace, and, before the water 
could be controlled, the town of 
Rohtak was washed away ! 

What Akbar would have done to his 
Chief Engineer can only be imagined 
had the latter not struck the brilliant 
idea that, if he couldn’t bring water 
in on @ low level, he might do so along 
the ridges and thereby not only supply 
the Palace gardens but irrigate the 
fields on the way, collect dues from 
the cultivators thereof and so increase 
the Emperor’s revenue. This naturally 
appealed to Akbar and he gave the 
General another chance. A new line 
survey started—this time the highest 
instead of the lowest points in the 
fields were chosen (in the Plains of 
India the difference is often only a 
matter of inches)—and this line once 
more reached Rohtak, but at a much 
higher level, involving embankment 
in places. The General now discarded 
his original optimistic hopes for the 
line to Delhi, accepting the facts then 
disclosed but ignored. Despite the 
higher level at which the water would 
reach Rohtak, he knew that there was 
no gravitation slope from there to the 
level at which he must deliver the 
water in Delhi, but that it was possible 
to build a Canal on a dead level, much 
of it in embankment; the water, he 
assumed, would back up on itself and 
so slowly fill it. He must have felt a 
little nervous of this rather startling 
innovation in Canal engineering, but 
the probable consequences of a second 
failure must have acted as a powerful 
spur to experiment. The experiment 
justified itself, and so was inaugurated 
the first irrigation project in the 
Plains of the Punjab. The Emperor 
was so pleased with the result that he 
issued a ‘Firman’ appointing the 
Chief Engineer the Collector of Irriga- 
tion Dues; it is an indication of the 
age-long human desire for ‘“‘ some- 
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thing for nothing ”’ that the ‘ Firman’ 
authorised the use of 2000 cavalry as 
aid in collection ! 

This Canal ran till casual upkeep, 
coinciding with the disintegration of 
the Mogul power after Aurungzeb’s 
death, caused it to silt up and no 
more water flowed in it for some 
150 years, when it was once more 
opened in 1821—by the British—by 
the simple expedient of silt clearance. 
The Western Jumna Canal, as it 
became known under our control, was 
the main training ground of the Irriga- 
tion Engineers, who were to become 
responsible eventually for the vast 
Irrigation system of Northern India. 

It is an interesting comment on the 
careful carrying down of tradition in 
@ comparatively primitive country 
that, when the Western Jumna Canal 
was reopened, the cultivators, although 
without practice for 150 years, knew 
how to deal with the water to and on 
their fields without instruction ; while 
those whose fields were to be watered 
by the Sirsa Branch towards the end 
of last century had to be taught, they 
having had only the experience of a 
low-level Canal, not an Irrigation one 
but a mere water-pipe. 

The somewhat primitive Canal of 
1821 caused @ lot of hard thinking 
among the band of youngsters in 
charge of it, and gradually first prin- 
ciples broadened and experiment and 
improvement followed. Hard think- 
ing, gathering the practical knowledge 
of the farmer, and building from first 
principles are of more value than the 
blind use of formule, unless the facts 
from which the formule were evolved, 
often of the ‘‘ Trial and error’”’ kind, 
are fully understood ; it is unfortun- 
ately only too common—and very 
human—to assume formule to be the 
last word and to care too little about 
the details of their growth. 

There is great virtue in absorbing 
and analysing the farmer’s knowledge ; 
the necessity of understanding soil 
and the effects of weather and of 
combating adverse results, however 
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crudely, ptoduces through the cen- 
turies a wealth of intrinsic knowledge. 
Often much of value can be obtained 
by drawing on this. He was a wise 
man of old who wrote: ‘‘ Who ever 
desired to have faire gardens and 
fruitfull fieldes, had more reason to 
consult the dull plowman and unread 
gardiner than the philosopher or acute 
disputant.”’ 

The late Sir Thomas Ward, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation in India, told 
me how, many years ago, it became 
of great practical importance to 
discover the high-water level of the 
probable maximum flood in the River 
Jhelum. It was known by hearsay 
that an exceptional one had come 
down the river some forty years earlier, 
but no measured records existed, nor, 
naturally, did any visible marks re- 
main. Sir Thomas rode a couple of 
hundred miles up the river from 
Jhelum, “making inquiries at each 
village. Long patient listening to 
tales of fields and cows, of this flood 
and that, led up to asking whether 
there had not been a great flood forty 
or fifty years ago. Always someone 
was to be found in each village who 
remembered. ‘‘ Ah! Sahib, that was 
a flood indeed. We had news of the 
great rains in the hills and my father— 
I was but a small boy then—made me 
drive the cattle to higher ground for 
safety. The waters rose into the 
village streets and we thought all was 
lost. The waters rose and rose; trees, 
cattle, water-wheels, water -melons 
flowed past. Our house was on high 
ground—come, I will show you. You 
see there are four stone steps up to 
the threshold ; I sat on the lowest and 
watched the water rising, rising; it 
reached the bottom step; I went to 
the top one; by the mercy of Heaven 
it stayed when it lipped the top edge 
of the third step; our house was 
saved.’? Here was a definite mark, 
and so, village by village, on either 
bank of the river, was the contour of 
the flood level revealed ; plotted and 
calculated, the results were consistent 
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and the required information accy. 
rately obtained. 

Of the “Trial and error ’’ method 
of evolving formule, one example 
is entertaining. It is frequently 
necessary to construct weirs and falls 
in an Irrigation Canal. Below the 
falls the water, in an unregulated 
channel, cuts out a pool, in which the 
water breaks down its velocity by 
eddy and backwash. Unrestrained 
eating away of bed and bank obviously 
cannot be allowed in a Canal, and so 
an artificial pool, lined with stone or 
brick, is constructed to calculated 
dimensions. Today the Engineer looks 
up his Table of Formule and designs 
this pool with no trouble, but in the 
working out of the formula lies the 
tale. A Sapper officer worked it out; 
he made an experimental weir, over 
which varying quantities of water 
could be led at will; beneath he made 
a wooden pool, adjustable in depth 
and curve of bed, and started his 
experiments by setting it to a tentative 


form. He then floated over the weir 


a succession of empty beer bottles; 
if they did not break, he raised the 
bed till they did, and vice versa; 
and so, combining serious business 
with contemplation of pleasure past, 
evolved the formula which is used 
today. 

Of the danger of using formule, the 
origin of which is not fully understood, 
the following example will suffice. 
Every channel of water has a theoretical 
section which will prevent the erosion 
of bed and bank and silting, those 
bugbears of the Irrigation Engineer. 
Kennedy, one of the most distinguished 
in a long line of great Punjab Irriga- 
tion Engineers, set himself to produce 
Diagrams, by reference to which the 
section could be decided on at a glance, 
a section conforming as nearly as 
possible to theoretic perfection in any 
given circumstances. His was a mind 
brilliantly imaginative but insistent 
on not assuming any detail as a fact 
unless first proved to his own satis- 
faction. Unfortunately for this par- 
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ticular work he assumed as a postulate 
a condition which, a few years later, 
proved very much otherwise, and, as 
, result, Kennedy’s Diagrams are 
incorrect to an unfortunate degree, as 
he himself at once proclaimed when 
the error in assumption was disclosed. 
Yet most Canals in the Punjab have, 
since those days, been designed on the 
original Diagrams; & minute or two 
of reference to them and the design is 
settled ; without them design is a 
laborious business, too much usually 
for the ordinary mortal in the circum- 
stances. 

It was from the Western Jumna that 
Cautley went to construct the Ganges 
Canal, one of the finest engineering 
feats in the world, which was to give 
him just fame among those Irrigation 
Engineers who have added so much 
to the prosperity of millions of people 
in India, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

I gleaned some first-hand knowledge 
of the Engineers of those far-past days 
from the late Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
in the early years of this century, 
he having been appointed to the 
Western Jumna Canal in 1859. I had 
been puzzled by many things found 
there, and not least by an old Rest 
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House at Gohana, some twenty miles 
north of Rohtak. It consisted of a 
central octagonal room surrounded by 
a broad verandah, most of which had, 
in later years, been divided off to form 
additional bed-, dressing-, and bath- 
rooms. Gohana, being on the old 
frontier between the North-West Pro- 
vinces and the Sikh Kingdom of the 
Punjab, it seemed natural to conclude 
that the choice of this peculiar shape 
was dictated by considerations of 
defence. Sir Colin disillusioned me. 
A Sapper officer of the madder sort 
(Sappers are proverbially mad, married, 
or Methodist !) had a fixed idea that 
each object in a room should have a 
‘wall to itself; his bed, his office table, 
his dining-table, a door, a window, a 
chair must each have its separate wall ; 
hence the unconventional form. 

This short account of past history 
will show that Cautley and his col- 
leagues, far from being untrained, 
built up their knowledge in the most 
practical school and went on to the 
construction of great works elsewhere, 
ever learning more and profiting there- 
by ; for it is an axiom that engineering, 
like most things, is common - sense 
conditioned by experience. 

















Buitt of the plastic earth on which 

they stand, the walled towns of 
Northern Nigeria are either red cr 
tawny—red with the warm tones of 
surface ironstone or tawny as the 
thirsty plains that lie between the 
eleventh parallel and the southern 
edge of the Sahara; and it was a 
tawny town, bleached almost white 
in the sun’s glare, through which I 
rode one April afternoon, my horse’s 
hoof-beats muffled by the felted dust 
of its deserted streets. Some scaveng- 
ing curs and a beggar nodding in the 
shade were the only other living 
creatures abroad. 

The occasion was a visit to the mud 
labyrinth the Emir was pleased to call 
his palace. Not without reason; for 
a fog of decaying feudalism, which the 
innovations of alien advisers had done 
little to dispel, pervaded the environ- 
ment of that minor potentate and his 
turbaned entourage. For my part, 
the visit being an official one, I had 
put on a tie and linen jacket as a 
concession to formality, and conse- 
quently both felt and looked an 
anachronism. 

Half a dozen slaves, who would 
have indignantly denied their newly 
liberated status, dismounted me at 
the gate-house and ushered me into 
the first courtyard, where white-robed 
figures leaning on their spears bowed 
low to murmur words of greeting, and 
seated groups awaiting audience rose 
and shook out their gowns with a slow 
dignity that stayed their salutations 
until I had passed. Thence, preceded 
by two solemn chamberlains, I ad- 
vanced through crumbling archways 
and empty shadeless courts until, 
reaching the innermost, I found the 
four chief councillors lined up to 
receive me, and the Emir, who always 
timed things nicely, emerging with 
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outstretched hand from his private 
apartments. Leading the way inside, 
he leant heavily—symbolically, it 
might be thought—on an ebony staff 
surmounted by the silver crown of 
Government. 

The room with its brown mud. 
plastered walls was unfurnished ex. 
cept for the Victorian arm-chair of 
throne-like proportions in which I sat 
waiting while the Emir settled him. 
self idol-like on a carpeted dais, freed 
a grizzled beard from the looped end 
of his turban, and arranged his gar. 
ments to his satisfaction. Now was 
the time, before the Council entered, 
when personal matters might be 
privately discussed, matters sometimes 
demanding more tact than I possessed. 

Once, in anticipation of the 
Governor’s visit, I had had to suggest 
that a portrait of King George would 
be more suitable as a wall decoration 
than the oleograph of a villainous Turk 
to which the Emir had taken a fancy; 
another time it was necessary to hint 
that a Syrian silk-merchant’s stall, 
recently set up opposite the palace 
gate, might tempt even those of 
princely income into debt. The un- 
popular picture had been removed, 
but the subtle silk-seller remained. 

On this occasion, however, there 
were no embarrassments; and the 
Emir having informed me that all 
had been ordered for the best in the 
best of all Emirates, the Waziri and 
the Alkali were summoned to take 
their places on his right, while the 
Imam and a fat and supernumerary 
councillor named Shettima subsided 
on his left. 

‘So all is well everywhere,”’ I said, 
after the usual polite exchanges. 

** All is well with us,” they muttered 
in chorus. 

‘**Both here and in the districts? 
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No highway robberies or sudden kill- 
ings ? ” 

“Nothing but peace.” 

“ Even in the hills ?”” 

They fell silent, their quick glances 
seeming to ask how the devil the 
bature had come to know of any 
trouble there. I did not know; it 
was a random shot. 

“Even in the hills ?’’ I repeated, 
and the Emir shouldered the burden 
of reply. 

“The hill pagans are a barbarous 
and infidel people, and, as you have 
often told us, it is the Government’s 
task, not ours, to bring them under 
control. Moreover, we fear them,”’ 
he added candidly. 

“They are within your territory, so 
only through you can I get news of 
their doings.”’ 

“That is true, but the present 
affair is of small account.” 

“There is trouble, then ?’’ I asked 
imocently, and saw a slow smile, 
dawning on the moon-like face of 
Shettima, suddenly blotted out by 
the Emir’s frown. ‘What kind of 
trouble ? ”’ 

This time it was the Waziri who 
blundered. ‘‘The pagans of Diba 
valley have driven off those sent 
among them to gather‘tax; that is 
all,” he said. 

“All! It means that months of 
good work are now undone. Last 
year they paid for the first time 
without complaint, some even coming 
down to the plains in the season of no- 
farming to earn money by clearing the 
roads. What has upset them ?”’ 

The Imam coughed, caught the 
Emir’s eye, and spoke. 

“Like all infidels they are unstable 
through drinking beer,” he observed, 
perhaps without any personal implica- 
tion. 

“Have any of your people been 
meddling in their affairs ?’’ I asked, 
with a directness that changed each 
dark countenance into an expression- 
less mask. 


“Haba, bature/’? murmured the 
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Waziri, as much as to say, “‘ What 
next ?”’ 

I was annoyed—not with the com- 
pany present, but with those pagan 
hills as the one blot on an otherwise > 
peaceful landscape; also with the 
Cameroons boundary commission for 
not excluding it from British territory 
when they had the chance to do so. 

The blot, though only fifteen miles 
long and about five broad, contained 
nearly thirty thousand intractable 
nudists huddled in narrow valleys and 
on precipitous slopes two thousand 
feet above the surrounding plains, and 
provided more headaches for an ad- 
ministrator than the rest of the 
Emirate together. They had been 
there for centuries, so much human 
rejectamenta thrown up high and dry 
by successive tides of invasion which, 
sweeping across Africa, had driven 
the aboriginal inhabitants down into 
the southern forests. Isolated in a 
rocky fastness from which they could 
beat off all comers, these remnants had 
preserved intact a diversity of customs 
and superstitions, together with a 
multiplicity of languages and dialects, 
such as would constitute an ethnolo- 
gist’s conception of heaven and an 
interpreter’s idea of hell. 

Though neighbouring clans were 
constantly at war, there had recently 
been signs of a more friendly attitude 
towards our administration, so much 
so that a tax of sixpence a hut, to be 
paid in kind and in return for un- 
specified benefits of British rule, had 
been collected without difficulty. Now, 
for reasons at present obscure, we 
seemed to have been set back to a 
point where an immediate expedition 
with police escort was the only hope of 
stopping the rot; and the hills being 
far away on the French frontier, nearly 
a week would be lost in getting there. 

‘“*T shall leave tomorrow morning,” 
I told the Council; ‘“‘ and without at 
all understanding why news of such 
importance was withheld.” 

““The Emir has stated his reason,” 
said the faithful Waziri. 
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“Yes. But while it is true that the 
Government desires you not to inter- 
fere in pagan affairs, it expects to be 
informed of what reaches your ears. 
Besides, once the pagans have been 
tamed, the hills will come under your 
own authority.”’ 

‘** That day is far off,’’ remarked the 
Alkali gloomily. 

““Perhaps. Yet the most distant 
prospect can be kept in view. I there- 
fore suggest that one of you accom- 
pany me, so that the Emir: may be 
kept properly informed of events.”’ 

At this riposte a certain restlessness 
became evident in Council; but of 
the consternation I had expected such 
a@ proposal to cause there was no sign. 
The Emir sat unshaken on his plinth. 

‘*The Waziri, the Imam, and the 
Alkali cannot be spared from their 
duties, but I could send Shettima,’’ 
he announced, and Shettima, to my 
astonishment, looked pleased. 

I was not. Except that his fat 
would serve to cushion a sudden fall, 
a figure less adaptable to rock-climbing 
could hardly be imagined. A corre- 
sponding resiliency of temperament 
might, however, compensate a little 
for his physical deficiencies. 

“T hardly think . . .”’ I began. 

**It will be good for him,”’ said the 
Emir with emphasis, having in mind 
the steepness of the hills rather than 
the strength of pagan beer. 

So, acquiescing in the inevitable, I 
departed by the way I had come, and, 
again traversing those labyrinthine 
courts, emerged at the gate opposite 
the silk-merchant’s booth. The pale- 
faced Syrian stood smiling and bowing 
among his multicoloured wares while 
I mounted and rode away. 

The long street was still almost 
empty, the rhythmical creak of stirrup- 
leather the only sound, as I walked 
my horse slowly in the shade, and, 
presently turning the last corner, came 
in sight of a high wall surrounding the 
patched-up ruin that was the District 
Officer’s residence. Slightly puzzled, 
I drew rein and sat staring at a gnarled 
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gawo tree standing sentinel beside the 
entrance. I had glimpsed something 
moving in its shade, something that 
seemed to click into immobility the 
instant I appeared. Riding on, I say 
what it was. 

Where two boys, naked except for 
their loin-cloths, had been playing 4 
moment before—probably baiting old 
Mursal the drunken gate-keeper—two 
statues of carved ebony now stood 
rigid among the criss-cross shadows, 
one stooping to pick up a fallen 
branch, the other reaching up to 
break off a dead one; even their 
eyes were fixed in an inanimate stare, 
Taking fright at my approach, they 
had ‘frozen’ without change of pos. 
ture, and, but for that fleeting move. 
ment as I rounded the corner, would 
have escaped unnoticed as part of the 
chiaroscuro of their surroundings. 

Pretending not to see them, I made 
as though to ride past, and then, 
suddenly halting, spoke. Instantly 
the tableau vivant disintegrated, and 


its scared components, scurrying round 
the wall like peppered rabbits, made 
off with yelping cries which changed 
to shouts of laughter as soon as they 
knew themselves safe. 

From that trivial incident a useful 
lesson might have been learnt, had I 


been able to foresee events; but at 
the time, two urchins immobile in the 
shade had seemed a factor no mor 
to be reckoned with than a smirking 
silk-seller by a palace gate. 


The fifth evening of our southward 
trek brought us in sight of a mist-blue 
peak peeping over the curve of an 
isabelline world, and two days later 
to a rest-camp at the foot of a range 
of hills which, rising abruptly from the 
surrounding plains, appeared in their 
isolation as though dumped down from 
above. Their crest, jagged against the 
sky, had been split by weathering into 
a chaos of enormous, angular boulders 
which looked ripe to tumble at a touch, 
while the lower slopes, encumbered by 
rock-falls and static streams of scree, 
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seemed not so much mounting up as 
uring down. 

In this rocky wilderness, wherever 
there was soil deep enough to scratch, 
one saw clusters of conical huts and 
the stair-like terraces where the pagan 
grows the grassy acha which is his 
staple food ; but these villages visible 
from the plain were only the outposts 
of pagandom. Beyond the summit 
lay a network of subaerial valleys 
with perennial springs and rich bottom- 
grass, where a bird’s eye might have 
observed an industrious people swarm- 
ing like ants, where a stranger’s would 
have seen nothing but empty pastures 
and the impregnable heights up which 
they and their dwarf cattle had dis- 
appeared as if by magic—a vanishing 
trick that constituted the adminis- 
trator’s chief problem. For only 
when they pleased, or were too drunk 
after a beer-feast to run away, could 
he get in touch with them; and the 
latter opportunity was best unsought 
lest one arrive while they were still 
pot-valiant. 

So I knew next to nothing of those 
whose closer acquaintance I desired, 
having learned, as much from hearsay 
as experience, only that they were 
skilful husbandmen and smelters of 
iron; that the men, who either went 
stark naked or wore a fibre sheath 
painted white, had a knock-kneed, 
undernourished appearance that be- 
lied their goat-like agility; and that 
the women, with small shaven heads 
and a bunch of green leaves tied above 
prominent buttocks, gave.an impres- 
sion of perennial pregnancy. Their 
custorhs, with the exception of beer- 
drinking, probably varied from valley 
to valley, but none were cannibals 
from habit, necessity, or superstition. 
For weapons they had spears, throwing- 
knives of primitive pattern, and the 
lumps of rock they knew how to hurl 
with such shattering effect as to prefer 
them to poisoned arrows. 

Politically our method of approach 
was dictated by expediency. The 
Kanuri of the plains, which means a 
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people of mixed Berber, Arab, and 
negroid ancestry who speak Kanuri, 
were useless for our purpose. So, 
turning in our weakness to those who 
feared the pagans so little that, before 
our coming, they habitually raided 
them for slaves, we had chosen one 
Umoru from a settlement of copper- 
coloured Fulani residing suspiciously 
near the hills and appointed him 
district headman of all pagandom. 
Through him, with a polyglottal under- 
ling to act as interpreter, we could at 
least maintain a liaison with the less 
wayward tribes of the lower slopes. 

I had seen Umoru on arrival, when 
he confirmed that the Diba pagans of 
an upper valley were mainly respon- 
sible for recent disturbances, the 
remaining tribes having been per- 
suaded, not without difficulty, to pay 
the tax. I now awaited the police 
escort before making a start. 

Having optimistically asked head- 
quarters to send a sergeant and twenty 
men, I was well pleased when a dusty 
corporal marched a dozen tough- 
looking Hausa into camp an hour 
before sunset, saluted violently, and 
handed me a letter from the Resident. 
I knew Corporal Bello well, and that 
to him efficiency meant something 
more than mere smartness, than knock- 
ing a hole in Africa with a horny heel 
whenever he sprang to attention. He 
was of the same type as another of 
his rank, who a few years later was 
to fight his way out of the Shendam 
hills bringing his mortally wounded 
officer with him. 

“* How far have you come today ?”’ 
I inquired. 

** Ten mile dis morning, sah ; eleven- 
teen mile dis afternoon,’’ he answered, 
airing his English. 

‘* Then you may rest tomorrow, and 
we will start the next day before 
dawn.” 

‘**T hear, sah. De men I keep inside 
de camp, or dey go make trouble wid 
dese Fulani womans.”’ 

I opened the Resident’s letter and 
read some brief but chatty instruc- 
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tions which left little to discretion. 
If the tax-objectors had not paid up 
within twenty-four hours of my arrival 
in their midst, I was to ‘larn ’em’ 
once and for all by destroying their 
villages and crops. Of how to deal 
with a flat refusal, backed up by 
several hundred spears, there was no 
word. In that matter at least I was 
allowed to be discreet. 

On a Friday and the thirteenth day 
of the month—a date I have always 
found auspicious for new undertakings 
—we began the ascent, with Umoru, 
the Fulani headman, acting as guide 
and one of his henchmen as interpreter 
in case of need. The corporal and 
four of his men stood at the head of a 
column composed of fifteen lightly 
burdened carriers, two of my servants, 
some nondescript hangers-on, and an 
overdressed individual who shed a 
gown at each halt and moistened the 
rocks as he went. Shettima, the 
Emir’s chosen representative, was to 
be a lighter as well as wiser man before 
he reached the summit. 

**T put four man on de flank, and 
four man in de rear,’’ Corporal Bello 
reported as I took my place between 
him and our guide and signalled the 
order to march. 

Moving off in single file, the column 
began to creep slowly up the hillside. 
For the first hour the going was steep 
but not breath-taking, since the track 
wound spirally about the contours of 
an outlying tor before crossing by a 
ridge to the main range. It was there 
that the real climb started—a two- 
hour ascent in which each foothold 
was just too high to be taken in an 
ordinary stride, and just low enough 
to make clambering ridiculous. But 
every hundred feet or so there was a 
level platform like a landing on a 
staircase, which we made the excuse 
for a brief halt ; and half-way up we 
reached one wide enough to accommo- 
date a village. 

A village of the dead it seemed to 
be; for wherever one looked inert 
figures sprawled in the dust. Men 
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and women, some in grotesque atti. but wu 
tudes of promiscuity, littered its on, falling 
tiny street; others lay across thy ahead 
thresholds of their huts, with mouth; jsgged ’ 
open and faces turned to the sky, — 
while from within came a whimper of BY * 
neglected infants breaking a silence com 
as of death. The sun, rising over the ows 





plain, floodlit with lurid beams 4 
scene of dissolution where none bor 
a@ wound and there was no sign of 
bloodshed—a scene one might melo. 
dramatise ad libitum. 

“‘ Aha !”’ exclaimed Shettima, pick. 


























ing up @ gourd and sniffing at it, ae 
** Aha!’ he repeated, taking several tmp 
gulps with a gusto that ill became one — 
I had always thought a strict Muslim, = 
‘‘ Small wonder that these idolaters lis HB *°° 
as though dead who have filled their @ ™* 
bellies with forbidden wine”; ani) ™* 
sampling another gourd, he threw it 4 
down in disgust when assured of its —— 
emptiness. =— 
“* See that he doesn’t get left behind a 
again,’’ I told the corporal when he a 
presently overtook us, driving Shettima “ 
before him like an aged ewe. “ 
We went on under a sun growing _ 
momently hotter, until trees seemed | 
dots on the plain and the summit at 
almost within our power to reach before H 
we melted. And it was now that a U 
change occurred in the order of march. on 
For a private reason, Umoru had ont 
dropped out of the lead at the same an 
time that the corporal went back to oth 
inspect his rear-guard, so that I was oe 
alone with Shettima when we came hon 
to a parting of the way. Split by a imy 
wedge-shaped buttress, the divided ond 
trail gave a choice of entering 4 one 
narrow valley on the right hand or of roy 
bearing left and climbing to a higher on 
level. I hesitated ; Shettima did not. ap 


“This way, bature,” he said, and 


turned confidently to the left. ple 
I halted ; and he, looking back, saw = 
surprise in my eye. 


** T think it is this way,’’ he amended, 
but too late to cover his embarrass- 
ment. 


** How did you know . . .”’ I began, 
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put was interrupted by the swish of a 
falling rock, which struck the trail 
ahead and burst into a hundred 
jagged fragments. 

With a wild cry, Shettima went 
over the top—not with the intention 
of charging the enemy, but in obedience 
to the law of gravity ; and we watched 
dismayed while he rolled barrelwise 
down the slope and came to rest 
firmly wedged in the cleft of a boulder. 
It took so long to free him that I began 
to fear for the safety of the whole 
column. 

For some reason, however, this 
tempting target was ignored, perhaps 
because the invisible pagans had a 
limited view from above; and we 
were left undisturbed until Shettima, 
bruised and unpopular, had regained 
the trail, there to be immediately dis- 
lodged by @ second, turban-removing 
explosion. This time, a thorn-bush 
intervening, he was more easily 
retrieved. 

Corporal Bello now came bounding 
back, shouting the order to load. 

“ Mu buga ?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“No. There’s nothing to shoot at,”’ 
I replied ; and we were soon on the 
move, with Umoru once more in the 
lead. 

He led us up the left-hand trail. 

Unmolested, we debouched at length 
on a little grassy plateau at the 
entrance to two divergent valleys, 
hemmed in and separated from each 
other by gigantic piles of fallen granite 
blocks rising in tiers to a height of two 
hundred feet.. Here again, I had an 
impression of hills tumbling down, 
and, distracted by such fantastic 
surroundings, was scarcely surprised 
to see a party of unarmed pagans 
emerge from the left-hand valley and 
approach us shaking their fists. 

“They are friendly,’ Umoru ex- 
plained, lest I mistake this form of 
welcome. 

And it was so. Here were two clans 
of the same tribe living in adjoining 
valleys, one temporarily friendly, the 
other openly hostile, and both, as 
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was the way throughout the length 
and breadth of that vast rockery, 
constantly at war with their neigh- 
bours. Snuff in these parts being the 
equivalent of a pipe of peace, I sum- 
moned one of my servants to stand 
by with a handful of powdered tobacco- 
leaf while I asked a few questions 
through Umoru’s interpreter. 

Crouched in a semicircle behind 
their leader, a rusty greybeard who at 
once produced some dirty bits of 
paper from a leather pouch in proof 
of having paid tax, they repudiated 
any connection with the lawless people 
next door, saying that their young men 
had acted against the advice of the 
elders in attacking the tax-gatherers ; 
also they had been throwing a beer- 
party at the time. 

** How many are they ?”’ 

“* About three hundred spears.”’ 

** Where are they now ?”’ 

“* Hiding on top of the hills.”’ 

** Will one of you take a message ?”’ 

They curled their toes in consterna- 
tion. But one, an old man of course, 
was presently thrust forward who 
agreed to go within shouting distance 
and tell them that if they refused to 
parley we would begin reprisals at 
noon next day. 

Having issued this ultimatum, I 
turned away reluctantly from the 
friendly valley and, escorted by six 
brown men in blue, entered the rock- 
strewn vestibule of the hostile one, 
leaving the rest of the force to guard 
the carriers and Shettima, who had 
suddenly remembered to say his 
prayers. Scanning the heights, where 
no slightest movement betrayed the 
presence of a pagan, we advanced 
cautiously until a bend in the corridor 
brought us into the open, to the 
threshold of a long crescent-shaped 
chine whose greenness was refreshing 
to behold. 

It was a beautiful place, for the 
reason that a Persian garden is beauti- 
ful. In contrast with the brown tones 
that threw it into relief, its cool 
greenery, set high in a bezel of barren 
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rock, glittered like an emerald on a 
brown hand. The brief flourish of a 
tropical spring seemed to have been 
caught in passing and here perpetuated. 

A paradise for the world-weary 
escapist, this sudden oasis contained 
all essential amenities: a trickle of 
spring water, deliciously cold and 
tasting faintly of slate-pencils, a carpet 
of resilient grass, and for furniture a 
fallen tree-trunk beside a bubbling 
pool. There was but one disadvantage. 
The water was laid on at the head of 
the valley, where it was so narrow 
that a tent pitched exactly in the 
middle would hardly be out of range 
of rock-throwers. However, tempted 
by a nettle tree’s shade, I decided to 
risk that, and soon after the carriers 
arrived, sat down to lunch and the 
coolest drink I had had for many days. 

The rest of the party, which carried 
its own supplies, disposed themselves 
as centrally as possible until first 
apprehensions had worn off, and then, 
careless of consequences, sought the 
shade of boulders at the foot of the 
scarp. There they slumbered undis- 
turbed until nearly four o’clock, when, 
echoing to and fro among the rocks, 
we heard our messenger’s voice calling 
across the valley, and another answer- 
ing him from the crags on our right. 
But these exchanges, which went on 
for the best part of an hour, were 
followed by such a thumping of drums 
and blowing of war-horns as to leave 
no doubt that our overtures had been 
rejected; and soon afterwards the 
first salvo of rocks came over. 

Striking the boulders after a drop 
of two hundred feet, these missiles 
spat fragments like shrapnel, and, 
catching the recumbent carriers un- 
awares, chipped some of them rather 
badly before they could reach the 
open ground below my tent, which, 
as Shettima had already discovered, 
was the only place out of range. 
There Umoru stood waving his sword 
and shouting defiance, while Corporal 
Bello called in his outposts and pre- 


pared for action. 
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second time that day, and now with It 
better reason ; for black forms, flitting nothi 
from cover to cover, could be see attacl 
descending the upper slopes, whil § ‘™ 
rock-throwers in support put down, look | 
creeping barrage. If they knew hoy — ¥° di 
to use this opportunity, our little party B “ins! 
huddled in the valley was in for a bad § °°" 
time. and 
“No,” I answered, and fetched my neat 
own rifle from the tent. built 
To fire, or not to fire; that is bu & Ye 
one of the questions to be settled on § ¥2% 
these occasions; and I have alway § ¥ 
thought that Hamlet made an w. sight 
soldierly fuss about having to choos § 
between alternatives, of which, afte — Vila 
all, there cannot be more than two, § ¥® 
What a dismal hair-tearing there § °° 
would have been if, besides having to § ‘4 
decide whether or not to suffer the § /°V! 
slings and arrows of outrageous pagans, § *P?° 
he had had instantly to make up his § 
mind how to oppose them, when to § “Mic 
open fire, and whether to shoot to § /¢ 
kill, knowing all the time that which. § 9! 
ever course he chose must be the § ‘His 
wrong one! For there never has § ck 
been a Resident who, not being on the § 
spot, was not better able to judge the § 
danger of a situation than the officer wall 
actually in charge. — 
Being free, therefore, to act within b 
these wide limits of certain error, I § °° 
raised the rifle, fired, and saw a chip = 
fly up even closer to a crouching pagan j &™ 
than the rock I had aimed at. The § °” 
roar of the report, leaping terrifyingly 
from scarp to scarp, sent the enemy § Pl 
scampering over the hilltop with the § 
impulsiveness of stampeded _ kilip- iin 


springers, there to efface themselves 
for the rest of the evening—a result 
that was satisfactory from every 
point of view except the Resident's, 
he afterwards holding that I should 
have shot to kill lest the pagans become 
contemptuous of our weapons. No 
doubt it was difficult for one situated 
two hundred miles away to visualis 
that black horde pouring panic-stricken 
over the skyline. 
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It then being clear that we had 
nothing to fear except a surprise 
attack after dark, I went with Shet- 
tima, Umoru, and his interpreter to 
look at the condemned villages, which 
we discovered farther down the valley, 
clinging to its steepness like the 
community nests of the cliff-swallow, 
and surrounded by terrace-farms so 
neatly cut and banked as to appear 
built with the aid of a ruler. There 
we were joined by a breathless corporal, 
who, ever conscious of responsibility, 
was determined not to let me out of 
sight. 

We entered half a dozen of these 
villages, and found them all abandoned. 
Everything — live stock, stored corn, 
cooking-pots, even the prefabricated 
thatched roofs—had been removed, 
leaving only bare stone walls and 
sprouting acha, too green to burn, on 
which to wreak vengeance when the 
official ultimatum expired. This was 
juss as well; for having already 
decided to disregard instructions in 
this particular, I could now plead the 


lack of a team of elephants as excuse 


for not carrying them out. It would 
have taken us a week to level all those 
walls, to efface so many lines of 
springing green. 

But the seventh village had a single 
occupant, and he of course an old 
man, whom we found prowling about 
hunting for some treasured snuff left 
behind in the exodus. 

“IT am one of the elders,” he ex- 
plained, speaking through the showers 
of grit he kept flinging over his head. 

“Then tell your people to come 
down.” I said, speaking through the 
interpreter. 

“The young men are out of hand, 
and refuse to obey us.”’ 

ss Why ? ” 

“They say the tax is too much.” 

“At sixpence a hut! You know 
how little iron that is ?”’ 

I meant the flat pieces of crude 
metal we valued at three-halfpence a 
bundle, and watched while he made 
the calculation with the aid of sticks 
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arranged in pairs and a stone to 
represent a hut. 

** Four bundles,’ he declared with 
a triumphant grin. 

‘** And how much would those huts 
have to pay ?”’ I asked pedagogically, 
pointing to the three nearest, and 
presently saw the answer revealed in 
another pattern of sticks and stones, 
something like this— 


x 


both th ett 


0 oO 0 


I also saw a quick exchange of glances 
between Umoru and Shettima, whose 
manner since his misadventure on the 
hillside had been strangely subdued. 

‘‘Twelve bundles—that’s right,’ I 
said. ‘‘ But what are the two little 
crossed sticks at the top ?”’ 

Umoru interrupted the interpreter. 
“‘ That is the sign of their clan, bature,”’ 
he informed me. “It signifies owner- 
ship.” 

**T see,’ I said slowly. ‘‘ Well, we 
will now go back to camp; but first 
tell the old man he must persuade his 
people to come down before noon 
tomorrow, when they will not be made 
to pay before I have talked with them.” 

Half-way down the hill I dropped 
back unseen by the others and took 
the watchful Bello aside. 

“Corporal,” I said in an urgent 
whisper, ‘‘I shall presently order you 
to return with the interpreter to make 
a further search of the huts. I do not 
want you to do that. I want you to 
find out from that old man the mean- 
ing of those crossed sticks. Don’t 
salute,’’ I added, just in time. 

So, an hour later, I heard a scratch- 
ing on the fly of the tent where I was 
taking a bath, and the sound of Bello’s 
respectful cough. 

** What news, corporal ?”’ 

** De cross stick mean to say half a 
ship, sah,’”’ came the hoarse reply, 
followed by a slight earth tremor, 
indicating that he had saluted my 
invisibility before departing. 
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Here was food for thought. But I 
quickly fell asleep that night, confident 
in the wakefulness of the police 
sentries, and lulled by the conviction 
that pagans never attack at night 
because of their fear of evil spirits— 
of spirits in the form of trees stretching 
out strangling fingers in the darkness, 
of trodden grasses that burst into 
supernatural flame, of boulders that 
rose up of their own accord to bump 
the behinds of those who peer over 
precipices. All of which legendary 
nonsense had been handed down by 
my predecessor, the only other Euro- 
pean who had set foot in these hills, 
and later was passed on by me in 
turn with nearly unfortunate conse- 
quences for my successor. He now 
knows that pagans do not hesitate to 
attack after dark. I did not, and 
therefore slept the night through in 
false security to be roused at dawn by 
some desultory rock-throwing and 
renewed horn-blowing on the heights. 

Black heads now showed themselves 
more freely, bobbing up and peering 
down from the ragged summit, beyond 
which must lie another, higher valley ; 
for later in the morning we caught 
sight of a flock of diminutive sheep 
being driven along the crest. 

“Look de ship, sah,’’ exclaimed 
Corporal Bello, pointing. ‘‘ Hungry 
no go catch dis peoples for belly, so 
dey no fit to come down quick.” 

Nor could we go up to fetch them. 
However, the old man of the village 
returned at noon, this time bringing 
@ message to the effect that, if we laid 
aside the ‘ bang-sticks ’ they so greatly 
feared, a deputation would descend 
and parley with us; which proposal, 
on being rejected, was not made more 
convincing by the display of armed 
force that followed it. In fact, the 
rock-aimers so much improved in 
accuracy that we were soon obliged to 
move farther down the valley, where 
it was wide enough to accommodate 
@ perimeter camp beyond their reach. 

“They will surely attack before 
nightfall,’ said Shettima, whose gloom 
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had deepened with every hour spen; 
away from the plains. 

“Tt were best to go before that 
happens,’’ Umoru advised. 

“*T shall stay until tomorrow,”’ I said, 
“Then, if they remain obstinate, g 
patrol of soldiers will have to be sent 
from headquarters to deal with them.” 

Thetwo pessimists reluctantly agreed, 
and, departing with a muttered “‘ Allah 
protect us,’’ left me to my own devices, 
or rather to lament my lack of them, 
of any plan that might succeed in 
knocking these blackbirds off their 
perch. I did not foresee the violent 
turn of events that was to change the 
whole situation within the next hour. 

Though irked by the dutiful Bello’s 

watchfulness, I had no clear intention 
of giving him the slip when, invited 
by the declining sun, I set out to se 
how far the valley extended. No one 
saw me leave the camp; and only a 
naturalist will understand my stupidity 
in wandering off unarmed, with eye 
on the ground instead of on the hostile 
hills. 
In this rock-bound isolation, where 
an atmosphere of timelessness made 
an encounter with a triceratops seem 
not improbable, were orange ground- 
orchids and a dwarf gladiolus never 
seen on the plains, monstrous spiders 
and heraldic black scorpions hiding 
under stones, and an unusual bird, 4 
red-breasted rock-chat, which fluttered 
chirping from boulder to boulder and 
seemed, in the manner of a honey- 
guide, to be trying to attract my 
attention. It succeeded so well that 
I soon found myself several hundred 
yards from the camp, screened by 4 
clump of candelabra euphorbias stand- 
ing stiffly to attention at a point where 
the valley, suddenly narrowing, took 
a dog-leg turn to the right. Following 
Wilde’s advice that the best way to 
get rid of a temptation is to yield to 
it, I ventured round the corner. 

The bend brought me abruptly to 
the end of the valley, to a dead-end of 
fallen rock broken by one small gap 
in the form of a natural embrasure 
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framing the blue emptiness of the sky, 
and, when I went to stand against its 
sill, presenting the prodigious spectacle 
of a suspended cataract of stone over- 
hanging the plains two thousand feet 
below. Yet the drop, by its sheerness, 
did not so much draw the eye down- 
ward as outward, out to a sweep of 
land rolling illimitably as a tawny sea, 
with here and there, like a cloud- 
shadow, a patch of cultivation staining 
its surface. 

I faced east, and saw, with the 
unbounded vision of imagination, the 
same unbroken brownness stretching 
beyond the horizon, across the Sudan, 
Arabia, and Iraq to the Iranian hills— 
a broad segment of the earth where 
man’s way of life through the ages 
changed almost as imperceptibly as 
the course of evolution among these 
ancient hills. 

Why, when all nature demonstrated 
the slow continuity of evolution, had 
an old myth of sudden creation, of a 
world produced like a kicking rabbit 
from a hat, been perpetuated ? Reason 
boggled at miracles of the waved wand 
sort; the mind remained untouched 
by the mystic wonder that filled it in 
contemplating the least of nature’s 
gradual and infinitely complex pro- 
cesses, where each smallest factor has 
a discoverable purpose and nothing is 
ever wasted. 

Leaning on the sill, I found a lump 
of sun-warmed rock under my hand, 
and examined it with the philosophical 
attention a jester’s skull might equally 
have induced. It was a fragment of 
graphic gneiss, a fused mass of sugary 
quartz, speckled with bits of glittering 
mica and bisected by a broad band of 
felspar arranged like Cufic characters 
ona monument. In it lay the contra- 
diction of all miracles. 

Sermons in stones! Contemplated 
with knowledge of its composition, 
this crystalline fragment weighing down 
my hand became a symbol of directed 
purpose which both satisfied the intel- 
lect and left one’s capacity for wonder 
unimpaired. 
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Uncounted aeons ago, it had been 
part of the molten magma that burst 
through the earth’s crust to form these 
hills, and countless years hence, dis- 
integrated by sun, wind and rain, 
would crumble to powder and make 
its small contribution to the soil, 
without which there would be no acha 
or cattle for the pagan, no flies for the 
spider or spiders for the scorpion, no 
worms for the rock-chat, and no 
curious orchids for my enjoyment ; 
in brief, no life at all. And as the hills 
themselves must in time be weathered 
down to the level of the plain, I could, 
by hurling this fragment into the void, 
so accelerate the process of creation 
in one minute particular that, at the 
instant of its being dashed to pieces 
below, the springing of a green blade 
from its dust might be brought a 
thousand years nearer. The stone and 
I now became symbols of mind and 
matter, and, as a fitting end to these 
reflections, I flung it into space. 

There was no sound of its fall. I 
heard instead the light clatter of a 
dislodged pebble somewhere behind 
me, and turning in alarm, stared up 
at the hillside. There was no effective 
cover, only some scattered boulders, 
too small to hide a man, and the 
remains of decayed tree-stumps with 
prehensile roots clinging to crevices in 
the rock and discernible as black 
angularities within a greyer shade. 
I turned away, satisfied that 1 was 
alone. 

Instantly every root and stump 
sprang menacingly alive. From beside 
each boulder there leapt up three or 
four armed men, who, rushing down- 
hill in a body a hundred strong, 
bounded from rock to rock with in- 
credible agility as they came. The 
suddenness of the onset allowed no 
time for resolution, no room for any- 
thing but the bluest fear—the kind 
that paralyses movement for that 
vital moment when escape is still 
possible. 

I stood defenceless while the charg- 
ing spearmen, strangely silent in their 
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swiftness, swooped headlong down ; 
and if, in that final second before they 
reached me, any thought flashed 
through my mind, it was of two naked 
urchins immobile in a gawo tree’s 
shade—of a lesson unlearnt. 


I was back in the inmost room of 
the mud labyrinth, seated once more 
in that pompous Victorian chair, 
facing the Emir as he fidgeted uneasily 
on his plinth. For there was trouble 
in the air, and he so conscious of it 
that only by brusque irrelevance 
could the conversation be turned in 
the direction I wished. Much time 
was spent in profitless talk before I 
found the opportunity to give some 
account of my recent experiences, 
which the Emir listened to with polite 
inattention, until I reached the point 
where I was about to be skewered by 
a hundred spears. 


** Allah preserve us! How did you 


escape unharmed ?”’ he asked, sur- 
prised into dropping his mask of 


indifference. 

Like the touchy colonel who could 
not bear having his stories interrupted, 
I felt inclined to say, ‘‘ Dammit, sir, 
I didn’t. I was killed,’ but thought 
better of it. 

**When the foremost pagan was 
within a foot of me,’ I replied, “‘ the 
whole lot flung themselves on the 
ground, throwing down their weapons 
and dust over their heads. It appears 
that only fear of our guns had kept 
them from surrendering before.”’ 

** Allah be praised! And did they 
agree to pay the tax ?”’ 

“The hut-tax ? Yes, they did.” 

** Then all is well.’’ 

*“Not quite all,” I said, and saw 
the Emir reassume his mask. ‘“‘ This 
morning I sent for Abu Sefi the silk- 
seller, who informed me that soon 
after the last Feast 6f the Sacrifice 
you paid him all you owed—an in- 
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credible sum it seemed, in view of 
your having told me you owe 
nothing.”’ 

e Emir was silent. 

‘“Now, the Feast of the Sacrifice is 
an occasion for much giving of presents, 
especially sheep and rams, to which 
only Muslims are expected to contri. 
bute. Is that not so?” 

The Emir was silent. 

** Imagine,”’ I continued, “ the em. 
barrassment of one who, through some 
misunderstanding, found himself pos. 
sessed of two thousand infidel sheep, 
all baaing blasphemy. If he sold 
them...” 

**T will tell all,’’ said the Emir. 

“There is no need.” I took a deep 
breath before firing my broadside, 
** When Shettima, the worse for pagan 
beer, carelessly revealed that he knew 
the way to Diba valley, I suspected 
he had climbed those hills before; 
when the pagans singled him out asa 
target, I was sure of it. When Umoru 
intervened between me and the inter- 
preter, I guessed he was Shettima’s 
accomplice; when I discovered that, 
in addition to the tax, a sheep had 
been demanded from every six huts, 
I knew all.” 

** What will you do?” asked the 
Emir, and his voice quavered. 

**T shall not tell the Resident.” 

** Allah be praised ! ”’ 

**No,’? I went on. “It is you who 
must write to him; and my advice is 
that you conceal nothing.”’ 

Thus ended an intriguing fortnight, 
of which the most memorable moment 
for me was when, high on a rocky 
scarp, I looked down on a purposeful 
world where Time is the only wasting 
asset. And even time wasted can be 
profitable; for when the Resident's 
reply came, it so shook the Emir on 
his plinth that never again did he 
attempt to hide any matter from me— 
at least I like to think so. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubdique. 
I. END OF A TRIBAL. 
BY COMMANDER B. G. SCURFIELD, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.M., R.N. 


In June 1942 the Tribal class destroyer, H.M.S. Bedouin, was sunk when 
escorting a convoy to Malta. Her captain, Commander B. G. Scurfield, D.S.O., 
0.B.E., A.M., Royal Navy, was taken prisoner. While in a prison camp he 
wrote an account of the action for his wife. ‘“‘ End of a Tribal”’ is extracted 
from this account, and it is published, not only because it is a simply told tale of 
an exceptionally fine naval action, but because it was the first and last engage- 
ment fought by an officer whose courage, gallantry, and professional ability 
were outstanding. He was killed, tragically, by our own bombers when being 
marched through Germany. 

Scurfield commanded the destroyer Hunter in 1937, during the Spanish Civil 
War, when she was badly damaged by an underwater explosion. His entire 
disregard for his own safety on that occasion, in which he saved the lives of five 
ratings, earned him the award of the Albert Medal. The ‘incident’ may still 
be remembered. 

In 1941 he received the Polish Military Cross for assisting in the withdrawal 
of Polish forces from France in 1940. In the same year, while in command of 
the Broke, he was awarded the O.B.E. for rescuing, in half a gale, 180 members 
of the crew of H.M.S. Comorin. The Comorin was badly on fire. To quote the 
report of the captain of the Lincoln, which had been escorting the Comorin, 
“T do not ever again expect to see a ship handled so magnificently’; but 
Scurfield, in reporting the rescue, covered his own part in it by saying, 
“The bows were accordingly put alongside (the Comorin’s stern) at 2130 and 
nine men jumped on board. This was continued until 0030, when 180 persons 
had been embarked and the ship was clear.’’ He praised his engineer officers 
and engine-room staff for responding to 685 telegraph orders in three and a half 
hours without making a mistake. 

The action described below brought him the D.S.O. It was the crowning 
episode in a career that was being watched with interest—because it showed 
such promise. 

The convoy escort from Gibraltar to Malta was under the command of Captain 
Hardy in the anti-aircraft cruiser Cairo. Scurfield in the Bedouin was senior 


officer of the destroyer escort, which consisted of four other fleet destroyers and 


five Hunt-class destroyers (including the Polish Kujawiak), with a few motor 
minesweepers. 


All through May the little Maltese 
islands, sixty miles from the nearest 
Italian airfield, had been heavily 
hammered, and stocks of food, fuel, 
and ammunition were running low. 
It was no easy matter to supply them ; 
for the enemy dominated the Sicilian 
Channel and was in occupation of 


Crete, Cyrenaica, and Libya. But the 
islands that had held out so long and 
so valiantly must needs be relieved, 
and the Admiralty decided to send 
convoys from the east and the west in 
the hopes that some at least of the 
ships would reach Valetta. This story 
is about the western operation. We 
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knew that the Prime Minister had 
said that “the convoy must go 
through ”’ at all costs, and we gathered 
that the cost might well be heavy. 

On the third day out from Gibraltar, 
. German and Italian long-range bombers 
began to attack us, and on the fourth, 
as we came into convenient range of 
Sardinia, we were the subject of a con- 
siderable number of bomb and torpedo 
attacks. The Warspite and Argus 
were hit, and later the Liverpool, but 
quite a heavy toll of the attackers was 
taken by fighters and guns. There 
were some highly spectacular moments 
and the anti-aircraft guns’ crews had 
@ great day. 

Towards dusk on the 14th of June 
the force had reached the vicinity of 
Galita Island. Here the heavier ships 
and their screen were to part com- 
pany, since it was not justifiable to 
risk them in the mined waters of the 
Sicilian Channel, and by next morning 
the convoy should be under the pro- 
tection of Malta Beaufighters. 

Some time before midnight we got 
news that two Italian cruisers, with 
destroyers in company, had sailed 
from Palermo at 2130. I thought at 
the time that they would be part of a 
force designed to harass our covering 
force, and did not really associate 
them with us. Perhaps this was as 
well, for we could not have altered 
our plans to any advantage. 

Just before daybreak (15th June), 
course was altered to 8.S.E. for the 
southern end of Malta, and the day 
cruising disposition taken up. This, 
a broad arrowhead-shaped screen, was 
composed of the ‘ Fleets’ to starboard 
and the ‘ Hunts’ to port, the Bedouin 
being the point of the arrow: the 
idea was that surface craft would 
almost inevitably appear to the nor’- 
eastward and the ‘Hunts’ would be 
in the right place to cover the convoy 
with smoke as it turned away, while 
the ‘Fleets’ would haul ahead and 
go for the enemy. Cairo was between 
the two columns of merchant ships ; 
astern of them were the minesweepers. 
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We went to A.A. stations anj 
tested everything thoroughly in pr. 
paration for a busy day. We wer 
about to send one watch to breakfas 
when the alarm was given. It was, 
little after 0600: Pantellaria had jus 
loomed up six points on the port boy, 
And here, quite plainly, to the right 
of Pantellaria, were enemy ships, 
The light was improving rapidly and 
we could make out two 8-inch cruisers 
in line ahead with two destroyer 
screening ahead and two more astem, 
According to information gained later, 
it was the VIIIth Division, unde 
V. Admiral Alberto di Zara, and com. 
prised the cruisers Hugenio di Savoia 
and Monte Cuccolt and the destroyers 
Vivaldi, Ascari, Premuda, and Malo. 
cello. 

This is what I had been training for 
for twenty-two years, and in nearly 
three years of war these were the 
first enemy ships I had seen. It was 
a great moment, but there was no 
time for musing. Up went the signals; 
**Enemy in sight,’ “‘ Steam for full 
speed,’ “25 knots,” and “ Form 
single line ahead,’’ and I led my five 
‘Fleets’ up towards the enemy. It 
was a situation very much as we had 
envisaged and everyone knew what 
to do. | 

We had been on a course of 120° 
and the enemy had been steering 
about 160°, speed 25 knots and range 
12 miles. As soon as they saw ws 
turn towards them they altered course 
to about 130°. Meanwhile the re- 
mainder of our force turned away to 
the southward under the smoke put 
up by the ‘ Hunts.’ 

I was in a fortunate position in 
many ways. I knew what we had to 
do and that the cost was not to be 
counted—the Italians must be driven 
off. It was no time for fancy 
manceuvres—it was to my mind merely 
@ question of going bald-headed for the 
enemy and trying to do him as much 
harm as possible by gun and torpedo. 
Otherwise it was within his power t0 
destroy us and then the convoy at his 
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pleasure. I knew, too, that the other 
destroyers would follow me and see 
what I was about, whether they had 

from me or no. Finally, I 
knew that the ship was as ready for 
the test as we had been able to make 
her, and the result of our labours was 
now to be shown. I could do no more 
about it, except give Manners a target 
and do my best to avoid punishment 
for as long as possible. 

The cruisers opened fire almost at 
once and the first salvos fell astern of 
the Bedouin. Their spread was good— 
too good perhaps at that range—and 
the shooting seemed to be unpleasantly 
accurate. Perhaps this is always the 
impression when one is the target! 
My attention was taken up by the 
time-honoured dodge of steering for 
the last splash. I had often heard of 
it being done and found it exhilarating. 
It worked, too, for some time. A little 
before 0630, Manners reckoned we 
were within range, so I told him to 
engage the leading destroyer, and we 
opened fire at 17,400 yards. Ten 
minutes later the enemy altered another 
20 degrees away and we shifted our 
fire to the leading cruiser at 12,400 
yards. 

By this time we were starting to get 
hit. Tinny crashes succeeded one 
another to such a tune that I began to 
wonder how much the ship could 
stand. Though I did not realise it at 
the time, one of the first things to go 
was the mast, and with it the wireless. 
I knew the bridge had been hit; the 
compass repeater was shaken out of 
its gimbals and I had had water and 
paint flakes dashed at me, but the 
splendid Bedouin was forging ahead 
and closing the gap minute by minute. 
Montgomery was passing news to the 
plot and Moller was standing by to 
fire torpedoes—wounded himself and 
with his assistant lying dead beside 
him. Skinner, though I didn’t know 
it, was lying at the back of the bridge 
mortally wounded in the throat; 
Yeoman Archer and most of the 
signalmen and ‘rudolf’ men on the 
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flag-deck were either dead or wounded.. 
All I knew was that the coxswain was 
calmily doing his job at the wheel and 
that the ship was responding splendidly. 
We appeared to be straddling the 
enemy and must have been hitting, 
but observation of fall of shot was 
difficult and it was not possible to 
allocate targets. That was the only 
signal I might with advantage have 
made. 

At about 0650 the director was hit. 
The layer was killed outright and 
Parker, who was keeping the rate, 
mortally wounded; Manners and the 
sight-setter escaped unscathed and so 
did the cross-leveller, though he was 
blown clean out of the tower. The 
ship had received more punishment 
than I knew, and I felt in my bones 
that she would not be able to go much 
farther. So I told Moller to go down 
and fire the torpedoes from the tubes, 
and when the range had come down to 
5000 yards—tracer was being fired at 
us by the enemy’s close-range weapons 
—turned the ship to starboard. During 
the turn we were hit several times, but 
the torpedoes were fired when the 
sights came on. After swinging past 
the firing course the ship came to a 
standstill. 

We scored no hits, I fear, nor did 
any of the others who fired torpedoes, 
but the enemy made a large alteration 
of course away from us and broke off 
the action. Soon afterwards he dis- 
appeared to the north-eastward. We 
were at least left masters of the battle- 
field, and the convoy had got a good 
start. 


The other destroyers were all well 
up; they had been in a loose line so 
as to keep their guns bearing. Only 
Partridge and Marne had received 
much enemy fire, the former having 
had one engine put out of action and 
the latter receiving superficial damage. 
As soon as the firing ceased, Marne 
was sent back to rejoin the convoy 
with Matchless and Ithuriel, while 
Partridge remained behind to see what 
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she could do about us. It was not the 
first time that Hawkins and I had 
been on a job together. | 

Meanwhile, in the Bedouin, we were 
sorting ourselves out: taking stock of 
the damage, collecting the wounded, 
and preparing the dead for burial. 
Mooney was doing fine work and soon 
had the Chief Petty Officers’ Mess 
going as an operating theatre—my 
cabin and the sick bay being smashed 
up. Eleven men had been killed and 
six more, including Skinner and Parker, 
were beyond help; thirty-four were 
wounded, nine seriously. For the rest 
of us, the cook soon had a welcome 
supply of corned beef sandwiches 
going and Montgomery organised an 
issue of rum. 

From the damage done, we esti- 
mated that we had been hit twelve 
times, mostly by 8-inch; of these, 
two at least were duds, and others had 
passed through the ship before ex- 
ploding. The main and steering engines 
were out of action and there was 
no electric light; the 2-pounder and 
4-inch magazines had been flooded on 
account of fire in the gearing-room ; 
the primary fire-control system had 
been destroyed; the mast had been 
shot away, and the ship’s side was 
holed in several places above the water- 
line. On the other hand, all guns were 
ready for action and the ship was sea- 
worthy. ‘ 

The Partridge took the Bedouin in 
tow with some difficulty, and by 0930 
we were making towards the Tunisian 


coast at about 84 knots. The weather’ 


continued cloudless and the sea glassy. 
I chose to go westward in order to 
avoid saddling Malta with another 
crock, and had it in mind to land the 
seriously wounded, if Mooney thought 
it essential, in French territory. I 
reckoned that by one means or 
another we could get the ship to 
Gibraltar. 

Jay had hopes of getting the steering 
engine going in an hour or two, and 
after that the main engines, though 
he was afraid the gears would .strip 
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before long, the gear-case having been 


, perforated by splinters. 


Not long after this, Cairo and the 
convoy hove in sight. Captain Hardy 
wanted Ithuriel to take over the tow, 
but I asked him to reconsider this, sincg 
it would have taken too long for wy 
and still offer a chance of rejoining 
the convoy, which was, I think, his 
object. I felt, too, that the two crocks 
were better out of it altogether, and 
eventually he agreed. 

Considerable air action was going on, 
and the merchant ships were being 
picked off one by one. The Beau. 
fighters were presumably harrying the 
enemy’s surface ships. In the end, 
two of the convoy: reached Malta, 
which made the action worth while, 
I suppose. At one moment we saw 
the curious sight of an abandoned 
tanker being fired at by a ‘ Hunt’ and 
dive-bombed by Junkers 88s at the 
same time—each assailant seemingly 
unaware of the other. 

The tow continued westwards at 
5 knots or so, the time being punctu- 
ated by signals from the Partridge 
asking how soon we should be able to 
steer and relieve some of the strain of 
the tow. Meanwhile the ship’s com- 
pany, led by Jay and Manners, were 
clearing up the ship and stopping up 
holes near the water-line with ham- 
mocks, stool cushions, and the like; 
depth-charges were jettisoned and all 
confidential matter burnt in the already 
gutted chart-house. I was on the 
point of going down to the waist to 
read the burial service over the dead, 
when Stukas were observed. I told 
Partridge to slip the tow as I wanted 
her to be free to manceuvre, and 
eventually we had to slip our end 
since we could not haul it in. It was 
about 1300. 

Nearly an hour later she was coming 
back to take us in tow again, when the 
Italian warships returned on the 
eastern horizon and started firing 4 
us in a desultory manner. I told 
Partridge to clear out and come back 
later if she could. She laid smoke all 
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round us, then sheered off to the west- 
ward We ignited our smoke-floats 
and stood by our guns. No further 
shells came our way and‘ we assumed 
that the enemy was preoccupied with 
Beaufighters. 

At about 1415 a Savoia 79 appeared 
through the smoke on the starboard 
beam and dropped a torpedo 500 yards 
away. She was fired at by every 
weapon except ‘ Y’ guns, and is known 
to have crashed later. (Our one and 
only victim!) The ship had actually 
just begun to go ahead again, thanks 
to Jay’s magnificent efforts—he was 
on his way up to the bridge to tell me 
so. But there was nothing to be done : 
the torpedo could be followed easily as 
it drove straight for the engine-room. 
There was time to shout down and 
clear men on deck from the point of 
impact, but two men already wounded 
and four men working down below 
were too late. The tinny crash of the 
explosion was much less than I ex- 
pected, but the ship took a heavy list 
to port and it was at once clear that 
she was doomed. ‘ Y’s’ crew took to 
the water at once, but everyone else 
set-to to get rafts out and waited for 
the order to abandon ship. The 
wounded were put on to flotanets, 
except for Skinner and Parker, who 
were comatose. The skimmer was the 
only serviceable boat left and most of 
the carley floats were damaged. In 
due course I climbed down from the 
bridge and found Manners going round 
and making sure that no one was left 
on board. On the forecastle we found 
A.B. Blacketer sitting down with his 
arm- round a stanchion. He was 
rather stupefied—hardly surprising, as 
he had (I found out afterwards) only 
juss come round from anesthesia 
administered to him while Mooney set 
in plaster the compound fracture of 
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his left tibia. He was loth to go over- 
board and said he couldn’t swim, but 
there was nothing else for it, so Manners 
and I hove him in and then followed 
suit ourselves. 

The ship sank about five minutes after 
she was hit—gently and without fuss. 

Three men are presumed to have 
been drowned while swimming from 
one float to another. There was little 
room to spare on the rafts, but we all 
found billets somehow, though my 
raft was so much damaged that I spent 
most of my time treading water. 
We gathered together into an oily 
huddle and waited in hopes that the 
Partridge would come back for us. 
There were pillars of smoke rising 
from sunken tankers; aircraft ap- 
peared intermittently, and some say 
that the Italian ships passed us again, 
though it is not a fact that I can recall. 
L/S Chapman, with a compound frac- 
ture of left tibia and fibula and gross 
flesh wounds of his knee, neck, and 
arm, lay like a corpse on a flotanet, 
lapped in oil fuel and encouraged 
incessantly by Mooney. I thought he 
would die at any moment, but he 
came through and provided yet another 
example of what the will to live can 
accomplish. 

It was warm and the sea was smooth, 
but after two or three hours half 
immersed, I found one got very cold 
** between wind and water,’ and, as 
dusk grew on and hopes of the Partridge 
grew faint, I began to wonder how 
many of us would be left there at day- 
break. Help came from an unexpected 
direction. A German aircraft spotted 
the clump of human beings and fired 
a Very light. Then towards 2000 
an Italian rescue aircraft—all spot- 
lessly white—alighted near us and 
took off Evans and nine others. We 
tried to get them to take the wounded 








* After the final air attack on the Bedouin, half a dozen dive-bombers screamed down on 
the Partridge, deluging her with water thrown up by the explosions of near misses, but scoring 
no direct hits. The demage sustained, however, once more put the destroyer out of control, 
the tudder jammed, and she chased her own tail for over an hour. During this period Italian 
ships were seen rescuing survivors from the Bedowin. The Partridge eventually managed to 
effect the necessary repairs and, three days later, struggled in to Gibraltar. 
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first, but it was difficult to explain to 
them and indeed to control our own 
people. Not long afterwards, a little 
hospital ship arrived and started 
picking us up. She was slow and 
unhandy, and in the middle of the 
business four CR 42s did a dive- 
bombing attack on her which stopped 
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all work for a time. However, to th, 
credit of these Croce Rossa folk, the; 
persisted, and the last of us got m 
board at about 2230, by which time jt 
was quite dark. We were prisonen, 
and of the Wops at that—the lay 
thing I ever expected to be—but by 
God’s Providence we were alive. _ 


Il. HUMAN TORPEDOES. 


BY COMMANDER GEORGE STITT, R.N. 


“TTALIANS HIT TWO BATTLESHIPS. 


Two British battleships, the Queen Elizabeth 


and the Valiant, it may now be revealed, were damaged in Alexandria harbour by an 
Italian midget submarine in January 1942, at the time of Rommel’s advance into 


Egypt.”’—‘ Sunday Times,’ 20th May 1945. 


Ir was on 19th December 1941. 
A calm and starlight night covered 
Alexandria harbour where the British 
Eastern Mediterranean Fleet lay slowly 
recovering from the hazardous opera- 
tions it had been called upon to per- 
form during the year. It was pitifully 
small when compared with the naval 
forces at the disposal of Mussolini. 
Only two or three cruisers and a 
handful of destroyers had replaced 
those lost and grievously damaged in 
the summer, and a fortnight before 
another tragic disaster had been added 
to the mounting losses. An Italian 
U-boat had penetrated the small 
destroyer screen protecting the three 
British battleships that were providing 
distant cover for a convoy battling to 
Malta, and, at point-blank range, had 
- fired three torpedoes into the Barham, 
second ship of the line. 

Within a few minutes of being hit, 
Barham was heeling over with an alarm- 
ing list, and it was clear that the great 
ship was doomed. Then six minutes 
after the first torpedo a_ terrific 
explosion burst her in two, a great 
column of thick black smoke mush- 
roomed for hundreds of feet into the 
air, and huge pieces of metal and 
machinery performed fantastic con- 
tortions. When the pall of smoke 
subsided there was nothing to be seen 


but floating wreckage and the heads 
of those who had miraculously su. 
vived. The casualty list was heavy. 
On this particular December night 
the Queen Elizabeth, proudly wearing 
the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, 
was moored with her stern to Navy 
House, the Valiant was secured to a 
buoy, and the berth previously occu- 
pied by the Barham lay pathetically 
vacant, emphasising the loss which hai 
been sustained. But a spirit of quiet 
confidence pervaded the entire fleet. 
Each officer and man knew that, 
under the inspiring leadership of 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, 4 
moral ascendancy had been acquired 
over the Italians and that it was 
merely a matter of time before the 
necessary force would be forthcoming 
to deal the knock-out blow. 
Although the Italian fleet as a whole 
was treated with an amused contempt, 
it was, however, appreciated that the 
individual Italian was capable o 
carrying out highly daring and skilful 
operations. He was an expert i 
launching attacks from high-speed and 
explosive motor-boats; he was als 
an expert with ingenious under-wate 
devices, and rumours had reached the 
fleet about some mysterious ‘ humal 
torpedoes’ with which they we 
known to be experimenting. But ™ 
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one knew for certain quite how they 
would operate, though each ship was 
on the alert to counter the expected 
attack from these new weapons. 

The calm conditions on this Decem- 
ber night were conducive to the 
operation of human torpedoes, and 
extra look-outs were posted along the 
breakwaters, but it was too dark for 
their watch to be really effective. It 
was also suitable for air raids which 
had lately become more frequent, and 
when the alarm sounded about 3 a.m. 
everyone thought it was to repel the 
usual air attack. But that was not 
the reason. 

In the course of his patrolling the 
fo’e’sle deck of the Valiant, the sentry 
had heard a slight disturbance on the 
buoy at which the ship was lying. 
Leaning over the guard rail with his 
rifle at the ready, he was amazed to 
see two men sitting on the buoy and 
clad in peculiar rubber garments. 
Immediately putting their hands up 
in surrender they asked, in faultless 
English, if they could be taken on 
board. Mystified, the sentry sent a 
message to the Officer of the Watch 
while he kept the two men covered. 
A boat quickly materialised and within 
a few minutes two powerful-looking 
Italians climbed up the gangway on 
to the quarter-deck. 

What were they doing on the buoy ? 
They had had a swim and were tired. 
This was unsatisfactory and the Cap- 
tain of the Valiant thereupon ordered 
them to be sent ashore for proper 
interrogation by the Staff Intelligence 
Officer. At the same time he informed 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the whole 
fleet sprang into a state of alert. 
Foul work was suspected ; in spite of 
all precautions human torpedoes had 
probably got inside the harbour,. and 
ships were in danger of having explosive 
charges fixed to their bottoms. Boats 
immediately circled the ships and 
dropped light charges to dissuade 
any underwater attack; more armed 
sentries were posted to watch the 
water for any unusual disturbance, 
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and orders were given for ‘ bottom 
lines’ to be worked underneath each 
ship in an endeavour to dislodge any- 
thing which might have been fixed to 
the hull below the water-line. 

Meanwhile the two Italians had been 
returned to the Valiant. They had 
refused to say anything or to give 
@ more plausible account of their 
presence ; so they were ordered to be 
placed in the sand-tank which was 
adjacent to ‘A’ turret magazine. 
The possible danger to which they 
might be subjected should loosen their 
lips. . 

The fleet waited—expectant. Many 
officers and men began to lose interest, 
imagining that the whole business was 
an unnecessary scare. One hour 
passed ; two hours. Dawn began to 
creep across the sky, while ships’ boats 
continued to drop their charges and 
the grey outlines of warships grew 
more clear. Then at a quarter to six 
the Italians intimated that they wished 
to speak to the Captain. 

They were brought on deck. 

** Well, what do you want to say ?”’ 
The Captain hoped that they would 
now disclose everything. 

The one who was obviously an officer 
replied, ‘‘ We advise you, Captain, to 
get all your ship’s company on to the 
upper deck.” 

“c Why ? > 

The Italian shook his head and 
refused to say anything more. Their 
faces set grimly as they were again 
marched below. But the Captain of 
the Valiant thought it wise to accept 
the advice he had just been offered. 
If he did not, he might have some- 
thing to regret for the rest of his life. 

On the bridge of the Queen Elizabeth 
the Officer on Watch tried to find 
interest in the awakening harbour. 
He felt bored. So did the Captain, 
who had begun to look very drowsy 
on his stool in the corner where he 
had been sitting for the past three 
hours. The Navigator, even more 
bored, had returned to his bunk just 
below the compass platform. 
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In the engine-room department, 
hands had gone to action and damage- 
control stations, and all compartments 
were manned for pumping and flood- 
ing. Steam was slowly being raised in 
*Y’ boiler-room. The explosions from 
the light charges dropped by boats 
vibrated strongly down below, and 
Commander (E.) had protested to the 
Commander that they were being let 
go too close to the ship. But, towards 
6 a.M., he also was getting tired of 
waiting and began to wonder whether 
the precautions he was taking were 
necessary. 

Then suddenly things began to 
happen. A huge column of water was 
seen to rise from under the bows of the 
Valiant, followed by the dull rumble of 
an explosion. When the water sub- 


sided, the battleship was seen to have 
a list and be trimmed down by the 
bows. A few moments later another 
explosion rocked the harbour, and an 
oiler moored with her stern to the 
wall about a hundred yards from the 
Queen Elizabeth shivered and slowly 


settled down by the stern. Then, all 
round her, mysterious flares began to 
shoot to the surface. 

On hearing from the Officer of the 
Watch of the first explosion, the 
Navigator in his bunk was full of 
sympathy. But there was nothing he 
could do about it and his bunk was 
very comfortable ; when, however, he 
was roused for the second explosion 
he thought he would return to the 
bridge to see what the excitement was 
about. It seemed to him impossible 
that anything could happen to the 
Queen Elizabeth. In the engine-room 
Commander (E.), thinking that the 
boats were dropping heavier charges 
closer to the ship, sent a more vigorous 
protest to the Commander. 

Then it happened. The Queen 
Elizabeth seemed to leap out of the 
water as the great battleship was 
shattered by a terrific explosion, and 
clouds of thick black smoke, soot, and 
dust poured from the funnel and 
ventilators, completely enveloping her. 
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From other ships the sight was spe. 
tacular. The Captain, amazement 
written on his face, was shot from his 
stool on the bridge. 

But down below there was tragedy, 
A huge hole had been blown in the 
bottom of the ship, instantly flooding 
‘A’ and ‘B’ boiler-rooms, where 
eight men, who had no chance to 
escape, were rapidly engulfed. Another 
boiler-room flooded more slowly, en. 
abling the crew to get away. In the 
fourth boiler-room, where steam was 
being raised, water began to leak 
through bulkheads damaged by the 
explosion, and, as all pumping 
machinery had been put out of action, 
raising steam had to be abandoned. 

But what made the position really 
difficult and produced conditions 
approaching horror was that all 
lights had been extinguished and men 
had to grope about in darkness while 
the ship heeled over and began to 
settle. Owing, however, to the safety 
precautions which had been observed, 
the Queen Elizabeth finally reached a 
state of equilibrium at a draught of 
45 feet forward, 38 feet aft, and a list 
of 6 degrees to starboard. The fate of 
the unhappy Barham was still fresh 
in the minds of everyone and there 
were many who wondered whether 
another shattering explosion would 
blow the battleship to pieces. 

Nothing, however, could be done 
until there was light, and H.M. Sub- 
marine Triwmph was ordered to berth 
alongside and supply power through 
emergency circuits. 

Meanwhile the two Italians on 
board the Valiant had been brought 
out of the sand-tank on to the upper 
deck. They were severely shaken, the 
explosion having occurred just below 
where they had been confined, and 
both had resigned themselves to sudden 
extinction. But they now assured the 
Captain that there was no mor 
danger. Those who saw them could 
not withhold admiration for theit 
courage and the way they had con- 
ducted themselves since they had been 
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discovered. After a hot drink, they 
were sent ashore for further interroga- 
tion and subsequent internment. 

Gradually the whole story came to 
light. Three human torpedoes had 
been launched from a submarine a few 
miles from Alexandria. Each had a 
crew of two—an officer and a rating— 
who rode their craft on saddles one 
behind the other. They wore a light 
diving rig and could submerge at will, 
but they proceeded towards the har- 
bour with their heads just clear of the 
water and were therefore most difficult 
for watchers to detect. As luck would 
have it, the boom gate was opened about 
2 am. to allow some destroyers to 
enter harbour, and the human tor- 
pedoes came in with them. Indeed, 
one was very nearly run down by a 
destroyer and only just managed to 
steer clear. 

They then made for their three 
targets, those proceeding to the battle- 
ships diving under the light nets that 
surrounded them. Detaching the ex- 
plosive charge, those attacking the 
Valiant fixed it underneath the maga- 
zine of the foremost turret. Light 
chains clamped to each bilge keel held 
it in place, and the charge was given 
positive buoyancy so that it should 
press against the ship’s hull. A delay 
action device set the time for the 
explosion three hours later, and a self- 
destroying mechanism removed traces 
of the main body of the torpedo. 
Their work completed, the two men 
climbed on to the buoy at which the 
Valiant was lying. 

Those attacking the Queen Elizabeth 
fixed their charge in a similar manner 
underneath the foremost boiler-room 
and then escaped into the dockyard. 
But an alert Egyptian policeman, 
suspicions aroused by their strange 
appearance and behaviour, detained 
them for questioning two or three 
hours later. Those who went for the 
oiler did so in the belief that she was 
carrying ‘ white’ oil, and an ingenious 
device which released flares when the 
charge exploded was designed to set 
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the harbour alight. But their intelli- 
gence was wrong, since the oiler in 
question carried heavy oil. Though her 
stern was shattered and many tons of 
oil fuel were lost, the disastrous results 
which had been intended did not 
follow. The men concerned swam for 
a@ considerable distance and landed 
near Mex, where they made an easy 
escape from the dockyard and boarded 
a tram. A few days later they were 
discovered near Rosetta, where, off a 
lonely part of the neighbouring coast, 
they expected to be picked up by an 
Italian submarine. The story goes 
that the manageress of a small hotel 
where they were staying had her 
sense of propriety offended by these 
two strange guests appearing at every 
meal dressed in overalls. After many 
fruitless protests, she reported them to 
the police, with the inevitable result. 

Thus, within the space of three 
weeks the entire British Mediterranean 
battle fleet was put out of action at 
one of the most critical and bleak 
periods in the country’s history. Had 
Mussolini followed up this success 
with half the determination shown by 
the men who penetrated Alexandria 
harbour, the result for us might have 
been disastrous. 

A few days'after this attack, the 
Valiant had lightened herself suffi- 
ciently to proceed into the floating 
dock. How thankful everyone felt 
that the third human torpedo had 
fixed its charge to an inoffensive oiler 
instead of to the floating dock! Had 
that been damaged it is possible that 
both battleships would have lain 
helpless in Alexandria harbour for 
years. For over three months the 
Valiant remained in the dock while a 
temporary patch was made and placed 
over the gaping hole under her bow. 
This enabled her to steam in safety 
to some distant dockyard where the 
temporary patch had to be removed 
and permanent repairs effected. 

Meanwhile the problem presented 
by the Queen Elizabeth was more 
acute. In order to get into the dock, 
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it was essential for her draught to be 
less than 36 feet and she was drawing 
45. After weeks of strenuous and 
often disappointing labour, long hours 
of diving and ingenious improvisation 
to get the water down in some of the 
compartments, the draught was at 
last reduced to 354 feet arid the ship 
was able to follow the Valiant into 
dock in the middle of April. Air 
raids were frequent, and every night, 
when enemy aircraft came over, the 
floating dock holding the battleship 
was the target for attack. Bombs 
rained down, shaking the dock at its 
moorings and sometimes drenching 
the upper deck of the Queen Elizabeth 
with cascades of water, but never 
once was a hit obtained. Then Rommel 
advanced and Alexandria was faced 
with the greatest threat of the war. 
Raids became more frequent and 
arrangements were made for evacua- 
tion. Could the ship be repaired in 


time or would she have to be aban- 
doned? By almost superhuman efforts, 
working day and night, temporary 


repairs were at last effected some 
weeks before the date originally planned 
and the great gaping hole in her 
bottom was made watertight. Then 
at the beginning of July 1942, two days 
before the crisis reached its climax, 
the Queen Elizabeth sailed. After a 
long and uneventful voyage she reached 
the United States in September, where 
she remained another nine or ten 
months before she was once more able 
to take her place in the line of battle. 

The loss to the fleet of the three 
battleships was serious and had dis- 
turbing consequences; for it deprived 
convoys to Malta of that essential 
cover needed to make these important 
operations a success. Many gallant 
efforts were made to transport from 
the east much-needed supplies to the 
beleaguered garrison by using as escort 
the cruisers and destroyers available. 
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Though they stood up with matchles 
courage to the worst the Luftwaf, 
could do, it was always the Italia 
heavy ships which provided the greatest 
threat. Directly or indirectly they 
forced unacceptable delays which kept 
the convoys in ‘ bomb alley ’ for longer 
than was healthy, and indeed on on 
occasion, by making the convoy tum 
180 degrees and steam eastwards for 
a long period, the escort expended s 
much A.A. ammunition that the whol 
party had to return to Alexandria 
Battleship cover would at least have 
prevented interference by the Italian 
fleet. 

On this particular occasion the old 
battleship Centurion, which for many 
years had been used as a wireless. 


controlled target ship for naval gin- 


nery, appeared disguised as the Duke 
of York. She certainly had what 
appeared to be turrets carrying ten 
16-inch guns, but close inspection 
revealed them to be made of wood. 
Her réle was to lead one column of 
the convoy and, by her appearance, 
attract the full weight of enemy air 
attack—a prospect which was no 
very alluring to the officers and men 
who manned her. In this she was 
most successful, and it was a miracle 
how, damaged’ and heavily down by 
the bows, she managed to struggle 
back to Alexandria. But she did 0, 
with many enemy aircraft to the 
credit of her light oerlikon guns, and 
lived for that proud and final moment 
in her life when she was sunk to help 
form the outer breakwater of the 
famous ‘ Mulberry ’ port. 

Looking back on those bleak days 
in the Mediterranean, it is almost 4 
wonder that we were able to survive, 
but faith in our ability to win through, 
and a refusal to acknowledge the 
possibility of defeat, forged the weapons 
of courage and determination which 
brought forth final victory. 





PORTRAIT OF A BANDIT. 


BY CAPTAIN GRENVILLE HOLMS, 0O.B.E. 


One chilly day, when London was 
passing through its worst blitz, a tall, 
lean man in N.F.S. uniform walked 
into my office and, without speaking, 
stood staring down at me as though 
dumbfounded. I in turn stared back 
at him; for, apart from being a most 
unusual - looking individual, he had 
screwed into his right eye the biggest 
monocle I had ever seen. Before I 
could inquire his business he burst 
into a boisterous guffaw of laughter. 

There was an Alert on, and the 
close-by blazing of the guns meant 
that the Jerry planes were too close 
overhead for comfort. In fact, it was 
no time for a perfect stranger to stand 
there laughing. I was about to tell 


him so when he threw out a big brown 
paw towards me. 

“Well, well,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ fancy 
meeting you again and here in London 


of all places in the world.”’ 

“Tm sorry,’ I told him rather 
coldly, ‘‘ I think you must have made 
a mistake.”’ 

That immense monocle glittered in 
my direction. ‘‘ Considering that once 
Theld your life in the palm of my hand 
or at the end of my trigger finger, I 
don’t think that you are very grateful 
to me.” 

“T have never set eyes on you in 
my life,’’ I repeated as he continued to 
laugh. 

“True enough,” he cried, ‘‘ but I 
have seen you before. In fact, I can 
see you now walking alone up that 
stretch of railroad track under the 
fierce Mexican sun to meet Pancho 
Villa. My God, you’ll never know how 
near you were to death then! Your 
tropical suit, I think, saved your life. 
Those tight pants could not have 
concealed a pistol, but you can thank 
your lucky stars that you didn’t need 
to use a handkerchief. One move 
towards your hip and I would have 


blasted you off the face of the earth. 
Ever hear of Pancho Villa’s foreign 
legion ?”’ he continued. 

“*If you mean Villa’s bodyguard of 
soldiers of fortune, why yes,’’ I replied. 
** And, as you seem to know so much 
about them, perhaps you can tell me 
if there ever was an Englishman among 
that strange troop who went by the 
name of ‘ El Tigre’ ?”’ 

He kept silent, but I, anxious to 
satisfy my curiosity, rattled on: ‘‘ They 
say that he was Villa’s right-hand man, 
that he planned his battles for him, 
and that he lost an eye in a hand-to- 
hand tussle with the Obregonistas, a 
ferocious fellow, they said, almost as 
much feared as Villa himself. Tell me, 
was he myth or did he really exist ?”’ 
I would have run on with my questions, 
but at that moment I happened to 
look up and caught the glance of that 
one wild, steel-grey eye looking straight 
down into mine, while from behind the 
outsize monocle one saw only a dead 
cavity. 

He broke into a low laugh as of 
reminiscence. ‘‘ There were plenty of 
tigers with Villa and all sorts of 
things used to happen in Mexico in 
those days. I know,” he added half 
wistfully, ‘for I strung along for 
quite a long while with Panchito. 
What great days those were!” he 
added, and ducked instinctively with 
me as a bomb came whistling down 
too close for comfort. 

“A fight is a tonic for a man,” he 
remarked as he crawled out from 
under my desk, “‘if you can come to 
grips with somebody, but this,’’ he 
scoffed, pointing towards the sky, “is 
filthy work. Too long in the tooth 
they had the cheek to tell me when I 
tried to join up. Great Scot! just 
let me catch sight of a Hun and I'll 
show them ! 

**I was the first to spot you,” he 
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continued. “It was the day before 
we had planned to take Guadalajara 
by storm. I was scanning the country- 
side through my binoculars when a 
tiny white spot moved across my line 
_. of vision : just a mere speck far down 

the railroad track, gradually growing 
into the figure of a man. I ought to 
have shot you down as soon as you 
came within range of my machine- 
gunners.” 

*“Why didn’t you?” I asked most 
naturally. 

‘*‘Because there was something 
familiar about your outline and the 
cut of your suit and your boater hat 
and the cane you swung suggesting an 
Englishman. I reported your approach 
to Villa, and even went the length of 
stating that I was sure you must be a 
Britisher. 

‘“** How many pistols does he carry ?’ 
snapped the Chief. 

““ When I replied, ‘None at all as 

.far as I can make out,’ Villa roared, 
‘The man must be crazy.’ Then he 
became thoughtful and muttered as 


.though to himself, ‘So this Gringo - 


dares to think that he can kill Pancho 
Villa with a knife.’ 

**T had to think fast to convince him 
that you carried no weapons and that 
you must undoubtedly be the bearer of 
some message, perhaps even to surrender 
the great city of Guadalajara. 

*** No pistols, no knife,’ he laughed. 
“Indeed, this Gringo must ° think 
himself very much of a man. Well, 
Pancho Villa is also much of a man,’ 
and with that he unbuckled his belt and 
threw it with his pistols on the ground. 
Slipping on a khaki uniform jacket, 
which he hated, he started to walk 
unarmed down the track to meet 
you. ‘ Keep this Gringo well covered,’ 
he ordered, ‘ and, if his hand so much 
as stirs, let him have it.’ 

‘* Fortunately for you, your hands did 
not move towards your belt or pockets, 
and so, amigo, we meet again, but in 
London, with Hitler on the warpath 
instead of Pancho Villa in Mexico. 

*“Have a drink?’ he invited me, 
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producing a gigantic silver flask g 
rum and a vast pewter mug from his 
haversack, “and tell me something 
that has always been a puzzle to me, 
Why did you come into Villa’s camy 
alone unarmed, and just what did yo 
think of Pancho Villa ?”’ 


It was easy for me to talk of Panchy 
Villa; for of all the revolutionay 
characters who ever held the centr 
of that bloody stage Villa alway 


fantastic, 


years of residence in Mexico I wit. 
nessed one of the most bloodthirsiyg: 
periods of revolution ever known in 


all of the bandit chiefs. 

quently called upon to negotiate with 
bandits who held American or British 
citizens to ransom, and sometimes had 
to carry ransom money, always in the 
shape of bags of silver coin, to thei 
lairs in the fastnesses of the High 
Sierras. My British Consulate became 
a sanctuary for persons of variow 
nationalities. In fact, without any 
desire on my own part, I was tossed 
on to this fearsome stage to become 
an actor in one of the most sad national 
tragedies. 

Guadalajara, where I had my home, 
is the capital city of the State of 
Jalisco, and is second in size to Mexico 
City, but second to none in the culture 
and beauty of its people, almost univer- 
sally good-looking, religious, conservé- 
tive, and proud of the fact that they 
could trace their ancestry back to the 
early Spanish nobles. 

To this city, so peaceful and % 
proud, came the revolution, bringing 
with it strange, adventurous characters, 
out for plunder, blood, and vail- 
glory, who sprang mushroom - like 
almost overnight to posts of powél, 
often to end almost as swiftly by 
bullet or execution, while the well-to-do 
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people, lacking any cohesion with each 
other, were massacred simply because 
they did not belong to the proletariat. 

The hordes following every revolu- 
tionary leader swept through the 
streets with riotous shouts and indis- 
eriminate shooting in every ordinary 
town or city; but the occupation of 
Guadalajara seemed always to have 
Sa peculiar effect even on the worst 
bands of cut-throats. A sort of surly 
shyness seemed to overtake them ; but 
once the occupation was a fact, many 
were the atrocities committed with 
terrible ferocity, as though in com- 


; it pensation for the early diffidence of the 


invaders. 

Of the various capitulations of the 
city, none had ever been awaited 
with such fearful expectation as that 
to Pancho Villa, whom rumour credited 
with the most unheard of crimes by 


““Bthe Villistas, as Villa’s followers were 


called. From high to low, the whole 
populace was filled with dread. Heads 
of all public departments disappeared 
as though by magic, and with them 
went the last shreds of law and order. 
Convicts in the State prison, some 
thousands in number, finding them- 
selves without guards, broke out of 
‘Mjail. Young women were hustled 
i Officers and 


Daytime was sad 
enough, but at least there was the 
glorious, God-given -sunshine, clear 
blue sky, and streets banked with 
beds of flowers in bloom to cheer the 
heart; but when night fell, as sud- 
denly in these tropics as the coming 
down of the cover on a bird’s cage, the 
almost silent city became as ghastly 
a8 @ vast charnel-house of the dead. 
Walking through the deserted streets 
one felt oppressed and sad at the sight 
of endless rows of tightly barred 
windows, which, such a short time ago 
at that hour, would have been blazing 
with light shining from behind gay 
hanging baskets of flowers and gilded 
sages with flitting birds. Gone were 
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the joyous, laughing crowds of young 
folk, the music and song, which played 
such a part in Mexican life. No fair 
sefioritas leant over the balconies to 
listen to the serenades of their swains. 
Silence, ominous and menacing, had 
settled over our city. . 

An aged woman, huddled in a door- 
way, whispered through the black 
shawl covering her head, ‘ Pancho 
Villa, the bandit, is coming.’ The 
name of Villa, Pancho Villa, was 
whispered everywhere. Even the 
hollow sound of my own lone footsteps 
on the cobble-stones seemed to echo 
his name. At my gate I paused to 
look back at the long, narrow, high- 
walled streets, now so hushed with 
fear. A young crescent of a moon 
had caught the steeples of the churches 
and held them as shafts of silvery light 
against the sky. God came into my 
thoughts. Then far away, somewhere 
from the distant countryside, that 
monotonous thud-thud of the Yaqui 
tom-tom and the plaintive wail of 


the Indian flute floated in upon the 
breeze, reminding me that out there 
in that cactus-covered waste lurked 
other things than God. 

When I entered my house a deputa- 
tion of the City Fathers, headed by 


the Mayor, awaited me, all good 
friends of mine; but, as I knew that 
there would be a price on the heads of 
every one of them the moment that 
Villa captured the city, I did not 
quite relish their having come so 
openly to my house; for the situation 
was far too delicate for me to jeopardise 
the safety of British subjects by enter- 
taining prominent politicians at such a 
crucial time. 

“This is the saddest day in the 
history of our beautiful city,” their 
spokesman declared. ‘‘ Helplessly we 
await the arrival of the terrible bandit, 
Pancho Villa, and his horde of des- 
peradoes, and only God knows what 
will happen to our people.”’ 

“* Perhaps he may not be too ruth- 
less,’ I said, trying to sound com- 


' forting. 


H2 
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** But, sefior, that man is always 
terrible and ruthless. Since the army 
is in full flight and the police are in 
hiding, the only remedy is for him to 
occupy the city as soon as possible. 
If some kind of law and order is not 
established at once looting will begin, 
and conditions will become unbearable. 
Any ,one of us would be shot at sight,”’ 
he explained, adding apologetically, 
** Villa is supposed to have a soft spot 
for the English, so we thought that 
perhaps you would be the best person 
to approach him.”’ 

The proposition, I will confess, 
rather staggered me. Noticing my 
hesitation, the Secretary of State tried 
to be encouraging by telling me that 
Villa’s right-hand man was supposed 
to be an Englishman nicknamed ‘ El 
Tigre’ or ‘The Tiger,’ said to look 
exactly like one of Villa’s own Indians, 
so baked is he by the sun. “ He also 
is a terrible man and a great fighter, 
and it is said that he it is who 
shot off Obregon’s arm with an ex- 
plosive bullet, but only after an 
Obregonista had put out his eye with 
a chance shot. If this ‘Tigre’ is 
indeed an Englishman like yourself, 
who knows but that he will make 
things easy for you with Villa?”’ 

** Quite a sound idea,’’ I told him, 
‘*but, whether the ‘Tiger’ is an 
Englishman or only a myth, I find it 
very hard to comply with your request ; 
for apart from my own people I am 
representing both the American and 
French Consuls in their absence.”’ 

This was true, but I was also un- 
willing to undertake such a hazardous 
trip alone to Villa’s camp, situated 
some fifty miles distant. My nervous 
audience seemed to be subtly aware of 
my feelings; for a retired General 
among them and an old friend of mine 
placed his hand upon my shoulder 
and pleaded with a catch in his voice, 
** Amigo mio, I am an old man, and, 
as you know, I am the father of two 
beautiful young daughters who are 
dearer to me than life. For the sake 
of them and the thousands of women 
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and ‘children in this city, someon 
must go to urge Villa to possess him. 
self of Guadalajara with all speed and 
to tell him that he will be unopposed, 
If he thinks that we are holding out 
against him, he will destroy our city 
and torture our people. Quite apart 
from your official capacity we have 
selected you, because we know that 
you have a warm feeling in you 
heart for Guadalajara and her people, 
Think it over,’’ he concluded with 4 
warm hug to my shoulder. 

Long after they had gone I stood 
looking out into the night, and as] 
listened for even a single sound from 
that hushed, stupefied city, as I thought 
of these innocent people who had 
always been so very kind to me and 
of the many happy years I had spent 
among them, I knew that I would 
take the risk and make the trip. 

When my household and _ friends 
learned that I was indeed going out 
in search of Pancho Villa’s army I 
was deluged with well-meant advice, 
such as, ‘‘ Be sure and conceal a brace 
of pistols on your person,” “ Take a 


pistols, exquisitely inlaid with silver. 
These, he averred, had been in his 
family as long as he could remember. 
When I lifted them out of their velvet- 
lined case they turned out to be a pair 
of matched duelling pistols. A lady 
sent me a sword, explaining that in 
warfare it had always brought good 
luck to her ancestors. Engraved on 
the shining, cruel steel were the words: 
Nome saques sin razon. Nome embaine 
sin honor—Do not draw me without 
reason and do not sheathe me without 
honour. All of these offerings were 
very touching, but I had my ow 
ideas about the weapons I ought to 
carry on such an enterprise. 

At daybreak on the following mor- 
ing I set out from Guadalajara armed 
only with my walking cane and a white 
flag fluttering from the radiator of 8 
two-seater Ford car, carrying practic 
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ally nothing’ in my pockets, since, 
before reaching Villa’s main camp, I 
knew that I had to run the gauntlet 
of the rabble of a defeated army and 
to contact Villa’s patrols at no great 
distance from the city. To pass 
through these broken men and blood- 
thirsty bandits I knew would be a 
ticklish business. It was; though the 
first few miles of the journey proved 
to be uneventful. The roads and 
fields were swarming with calico-clad 
peons, all hurrying towards Guadala- 
jara, and in the ditches alongside the 
road I could catch glimpses of cast- 
off uniforms, thrown away to hide the 
fact that the wearers had ever been 
soldiers. It may be explained that 
the Mexican Indians or peons were 
always the fighting men of the revolu- 
tionary armies, and that to change 
from a soldier to a peon meant only 
the shedding of the uniform, under 
which each man wore his shirt and 
wide calico pants, while his blanket 
was always a part of his ordinary 
costume in or out of uniform. 

The second part of my trip became 
more fraught with difficulty as I neared 
Villa’s camp and the greater was the 
disorder among the fleeing hordes of 
bedraggled and mostly wounded men. 
Every now and again I was forced to 
halt my car at pistol or carbine point 
with a demand as to who I was and 
where I was making for and why. 
It took some rather fanciful explain- 
ing, but, when they searched me and 
found that I had no arms, they quite 
evidently put me down as completely 
mad, and therefore harmless. One 
fellow became quite confidential and 
friendly. ‘‘ You’ll need a pistol,’’ he 
said, “‘when you get among the 
Villistas. You’d better take mine. 
I won’t want it any more.” Thus 
expressing the contradictory character 
of the Mexican peon, who can change 
in the twinkling of an eye from a 
ferocious ruffian into a kindly and 
almost child-like person. Much natur- 
ally depends on the kind of impression 
you are able to make, and meanwhile 
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I had made my way to within a 
couple of miles of Ocotlan, where 
Villa had his headquarters on a military 
train lying in the railroad station. 
But at this point, just as I was feeling: 
well pleased with my success, a band 
of the most desperate-looking ruffians: 
raced out of a small wood towards me, 
some on mules and donkeys and 
others afoot, shouting, ‘‘ Quien Vive ?”’ 
—‘*Who lives?’’ My car had to come 
to an abrupt stop under the muzzles 
of several weapons at close quarters. 
For the first time on this trip I was 
utterly puzzled what to reply, since, 
as Villa’s camp was so close by, and 
these fellows had no special uniform, 
I had no idea if they were Villistas or 
Carrancistas. The wrong reply meant 
certain death. 

** Viva la Virgin de Guadalupe,” I 
shouted tactfully and piously. My 
quite unexpected answer had a sober- 
ing effect on the wild band; for the 
Virgin of Guadalupe is, of course, the 
Patron Saint of all Mexican Indians, 
And they assert that she was an Indian 
like themselves. Their Jefe or Chief, 
though manifestly impressed, de- 
manded, ‘‘ What papers do you carry ?”’ 
This came as a shock, for none of my 
other interceptors had put that ques- 
tion. Certainly it was awkward; for 
there was tucked in an inner pocket 
of my tunic the many-sealed document 
from the City Fathers of Guadalajara 
offering the surrender of the city to 
Pancho Villa. Noting my hesitation, 
he repeated his question, raising his 
pistol point to the level of my heart. 
I fumbled in another pocket, and pro- 
duced ten pesos and a few of my 
official calling cards. The money he 
pouched at once, and gingerly held 
one of my cards to take a suspicious 
look at. it, whereat, to my utter 
astonishment, he turned a sort of 
double somersault and pitched from 
his mule heavily on to the dusty 
road. The mule, braying loudly, raced 
madly across the field. For a moment 
I was silly enough to believe that this 
bandit had been so much impressed 
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by my official status that his nerve 
had deserted him; but it was only the 
shifting of the sack, which he was using 
_as a saddle, that had caused his clown- 
like fall. Shouting furiously, he and his 
. men dragged me from my car. ‘‘NowIl 
have no mule, you shall have no car.”’ 
Leaving me sprawling on the track, 
my car vanished in a cloud of dust, 
and that was the last I saw of it 
lurching on almost flat tyres: the 
car itself, running-boards and mud- 
guards crowded with shrieking, half- 
drunk peons. 

However, I still had my precious 
document and even my walking cane, 
perhaps inappropriate but really quite 
useful for rough walking on the last 
lap of the long journey. 

Reaching at last the Santiago River, 
separating me only by a stretch of 
water from Villa’s camp, I discovered 
that the railroad bridge had been 
dynamited, but a native agreed to 
ferry me across for a couple of pesos. 
Even he remarked pityingly and 


almost contemptuously, “No pistol 


and not even a machete,’ making me 
feel pathetic and lonely. Even my 
white flag of truce was miles away on 
my stolen car. Certainly my heart 
beat faster as I trudged up the long 
straight stretch of the railway track 
towards the now visible station of 
Ocotlan. It was certainly an ordeal 
for one lone man to be conscious that 
he was being scrutinised by scores of 
gleaming field-glasses, with heaven only 
knows how many carbines, rifles, and 
machine-guns trained on his devoted 
person. Never in all my life had I 
been so tempted to turn tail and run. 
Then marching down the track to 
meet me came @ man, and there was 
no mistaking who he was, for very 
soon I stood face to face with the 
redoubtable Pancho Villa himself. 
Without a word of greeting he extended 
his hand, and as I grasped it I knew 
that no other human being had ever 
given me such an impression of sheer 
power. Still without speaking, he 
looked me up and down inquiringly. 
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Rather uncomfortable under this Close 
scrutiny, I held out my card as g 
credential. Though he took it, he 
did not even glance at it, but fixed his 
eyes on me with a look of suspicion, 

** Ingles ? ’°—‘‘ English ?’’ he asked, 

** Assuredly,’’ I replied, and noticed 
that his wild black eyes softened and 
his full lips under a fierce moustache 
parted in a smile showing a flashing 
row of strong white teeth. Somehow 
he gave me the impression of being 
the most animal-like human being | 
had ever seen and yet possessed of 
enormous personal magnetism. 

“Muy bien,”’ he said, and taking 
me by the arm piloted me up the 
track towards his train. At the 
entrance to his own private coach 
the body of a man in Carrancista 
uniform lay dead in a pool of blood. 
Without comment Villa stepped over 
the prone body and smiled cynically 
as I side-stepped around it. 

Seated opposite to him in his 
Pullman, I explained my mission and 
presented the letter from the City 
Fathers. At a sign from Villa a sharp- 
faced young Mexican, dressed in 8 
shiny-black business suit, read the 
contents aloud as a lawyer might have 
read them. The document implored 
Villa to hasten to possess himself of 
the city and to extend his protection 
over its people, and even lauding him 
for unpossessed virtues, evidently in 
the faint hope that he might perhaps 
attempt to live up to them; but 4 
look of utter unbelief passed between 
Villa and his secretary. I explained 
how Guadalajara was in danger of 
becoming without law and _ order, 
since the Government officials, police, 
and military forces had fled, and that, 
as there were large colonies of American, 
French, and British citizens, it was my 
duty to hasten the entry of his army 
and to constitute a Government of 
some sort. I told him that only 4 
few scattered and broken troops 
mained between him and Guadalajara. 
To my great relief, he at last agreed 
to send two regiments of cavalry 
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forward with me as soon as I had 
rested and refreshed myself. 

As I sat with him in his car eating 
and drinking, the scene outside was 
such as could only be witnessed 
around a Mexican revolutionary chief’s 
headquarters. A vast multitude of 
the strangest -looking individuals 
gabbled, shouted, and even sang. 
Some pushed through the mob on 
business bent. Others danced or 
cooked meals over open braziers, from 
which the odour of frying meat filled 
the air. Dogs were everywhere, bark- 
ing and often fighting. Many trains, 
loaded with troops, were drawn up 
in the sidings, almost all made up of 
box cars: and so crowded were they 
that women and children slept on the 
roofs and even on ‘ petates’ or straw 
mats slung underneath and almost 
touching the track. Amid all this din, 
Villa drank strong Mexican ‘ tequila’ 
and smoked cigarettes incessantly. 
His huge rolling eyes, always showing 
a great deal of the whites of them, 
took in the scene with apparent 
savage delight. Very young, plump, 
Indian girls, arrayed in gorgeously 
coloured native costumes, passed to 
and fro, always making some giggling 
excuse to linger in front of Villa’s 
car. His weakness for women was 
only too well known, and, if he had 
not possessed such an amorous dis- 
position, he might well have been 
President of Mexico: but certain acts 
of his during the occupation of Mexico 
City turned all the foreign diplomats 
against him, leading to the cutting off 
of all supplies of arms and ammunition 
from the United States and to his final 
defeat by his great rival, Obregon. 

Before sitting down to eat, Villa 
removed his tight military tunic and 
his shoes with a grunt of relief. Quite 
as a matter of course he placed two 
loaded revolvers on the table. As he 
ate, using his fingers as forks and red 
earthenware mugs as glasses, he casu- 
ally received a stream of trembling 
citizens, who came below the window 
of the car to make excuses or to beg 
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favours. One such deputation con- 
sisted of three burly ruffians, armed 
to the teeth with carbines and revolvers 
and girded with cross-belts of gleaming 
ammunition. They hailed him as their 
Chief, and boasted that they had 
always been Villistas, fighting for 
him long before his army had ever 
reached those parts of the country. 
There was little doubt that they were 
bandits pure and simple. Villa evi- 
dently took their measure at a glance. 
Softly he said, “ That-is fine. Now 
tell me, who supplied you with arms 
and ammunition ?”’ 

*“Ah, my General,’ replied the 
leader, “‘ there was no difficulty about 
that. We had a printer in our ranks, 
and it was easy to print all the Villa 
money we needed.” 

At that Villa reared himself up in 
his seat. ‘‘ What!” he roared, “‘ you 
shameless ones had the insolence to 
make my money! Better if you had 
confessed yourselves to be the bandits 
you are. Nobody has the right to 
make Villa paper money: nobody 
but me.” 

It may be explained that the so- 
called Villa money consisted of peso, 
50 cent, 25 cent, and even 10 cent 
notes printed on any kind of paper 
available and in the crudest possible 
printing. 

At a sign from Villa the guard closed 
round the unfortunate bandits. 

** Pass these men for the arms,’’ he 
commanded, which is the Mexican 
vernacular for “‘ Shoot them.’ Villa 
leant forward and casually filled my 
glass again. As he did so the sharp 
crack of rifles broke across all other 
sounds, and from where I sat I could 
see three bodies slump down at the 
foot of an adobe wall. 

The many phases of his contradictory 
character were amazing ; for within a 
few minutes after so casually ordering 
these three wretched men to be put 
to death he sent a plate heaped with 
food to an old woman, who he thought 
looked as if she needed it. Rummaging 
among his effects he proudly produced 
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a First Reader in English and a few 
other books, saying shyly that he had 
begun to study English, and proceeded 
to read out a few words, laughing 
uproariously at his own efforts. Every 
now.and again he rolled his immense 
eyes at the passing girls outside, and 
bandied chaff with those who struck his 
fancy most. 
spark of personality, he had the wor- 
ship of the common people. Butcher 
he might be, yet kindly. Brutal yet 
compassionate. Ruthless yet easily 
touched, and, stranger still, a super- 
man with the mind of a child, though 
@ cunning child. 

Before setting out on my return 
journey to the city he appointed an 
escort party to accompany me, and 
remarked to the commander, ‘‘ He,’’ 
indicating me with a pointed finger, 
“states that there are no troops 
worth mentioning between us and 
Guadalajara ; but, if you fall into any 
trap, don’t hesitate to shoot him.”’ 

A few days later Pancho Villa’s 
train pulled into the station of Guadala- 
jara, and I was there with a committee 
of welcome to meet him. As he 
alighted from his car he looked up and 
down the platform with looks of dark 
suspicion, very much on the alert; 
but the cheering, rowdy crowd brought 
@ grim smile to his face. It was 
evident that he wished to make a 
good impression; for he had put on a 
tight-fitting uniform of pale cream 
elaborately laced with gold and silver 
braid and wide-brimmed Stetson hat 
of white felt. Two pearl - handled 
pistols -were ostentatiously tucked in 
his belt. Extreme discomfort was 
quite manifest by the beads of per- 
spiration that stood out on his brow. 

As he advanced down the platform 
a native girl came forward shyly 
holding out towards him a bouquet of 
waxen, white camellias. Outside the 
station at the head of a squadron of 
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cavalry a sleek, black charger, lade, 
with trappings embroidered in golj 
and silver, awaited him. So Francisco 
Villa, the great peasant conqueror, 
fingering lightly the reins of his 
prancing steed and carrying a bunch of 
white camellias, accompanied by his 
own brass band and followed by 
cheering, laughing, singing, coyote. 
calling crowds, advanced for better or 
worse into the highly cultured city of 
Guadalajara. 


When I ceased speaking, my old 
and new friend sighed heavily. ‘‘ Those 
were the days. Lord in heaven, what 
days those were!’’ he repeated. Hitch. 
ing his belt a notch or two tighter and 
polishing his immense monocle, he 
stood up to leave. At that moment 
the All Clear blared its melancholy 
wail. ‘‘ Howling damned coyotes,” 
he sneered, shaking his great fist up 
at the sky. ‘‘ You darned Huns think 
you are ‘hombres’ killing women and 
children, you filthy swine. I'll get 
some of you yet, if it’s the last thing | 
do on earth.’’ And then he let out 
that most extraordinary war - cry, 
which I knew only too well as that of 
Pancho Villa’s fighting Indians. Then 
he chuckled with satisfaction, as though 
he had got something out of his 
system. Before I could reach the 
door he had gone. In the dimness of 
the black-out I was still able to make 
out the shape of a tall, misty figure 
melting into the shadows of the night. 
The twinkling of many hand-torches, 
like the flitting to and fro of the 
will-o’-the-wisp, brought me back to 
a realisation that this was London i 
war-time ; that we all of us stood ona 
strangely revolving stage, whirling us 
on to the future, which would come 
and only linger for a fleeting moment. 
Nothing but the Past remains constant: 
only the Past is real, for in that we live 
again. , 
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A COMPLETE WASHOUT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


CapraAIn Ewarrt’s first care before 
hailing a rickshaw to take him to the 
Hankow Race Club was to make sure 
that it could get him there. The last 
time he had visited the club, owing to 
the bursting of a flood dyke higher up 
the river, he had to be rowed in a 
sampan across the lawn and up to the 
stone plinth on which the club-house 
stands. There was no such trouble 
this time, and the lawn in front of the 
club-house was looking its best as the 
rickshaw dashed up to the front door. 
He had tea; then as his main reason 
for going to the club was to try to 
fix a game of golf for the following 
day, he strolled round to see in what 
condition the course was. 

The Hankow Race Club was one of 
the finest in all Asia. In addition to 
the racecourse, there were bowling- 
greens, cricket and football pitches, 
tennis-courts, and two golf courses. 
The inside amenities included one of 
the largest bars in China, which is 
saying something. The grounds were 
kept by a host of industrious, patient, 
Chinese gardeners, and were beauti- 
fully laid out. One of the golf courses, 
& nine-hole one, lay inside the oval- 
shaped race track, and it was towards 
it that Captain Ewart sauntered; for 
he had just noticed three players whom 
he recognised. They were drawing 
near the ninth green, and he watched 
them with considerable interest. It 
was not the standard of play that 
attracted him—he could have given 
them a stroke a hole and beaten their 
best ball easily—but their grim de- 
termination. They were three veteran 
Yangtse shipmasters, and each of 
them studied his shot before he played 
it as if the very fate of his ship de- 
pended on its accurate execution. He 
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had sailed as chief officer with one of 
them, Captain Harris, now of the 
Yunning, and was quite pleased when 
that doughty mariner sank a long putt 
to win the match against the other two. 

**'You wouldn’t have beaten us if 
we had been playing on the big course,”’ 
one of them said as, followed by 
their Chinese caddies, they proceeded 
towards the club-house. 

**Oh yes, I would,’’ Captain Harris 
retorted, “‘and I would be more 
certain of beating you if the race was 
all the way from Hankow to Shanghai 
instead of just over the Langshan 
Crossing.”’ 

That was the first Captain Ewart — 
had heard about the race, but he was 
to hear a good deal more within the 
next couple of hours. A man he ran 
into as soon as he entered the bar, an 
office man from one of the big hongs, 
immediately asked for his expert 
advice about it. Some of the members 
of the Hankow Race Club would bet 
on anything; one of their favourite 
gambles when racing was slack was 
to place an inverted ash-tray of a 
suitable type over a captured ant, then 
bet on from which hole the ant would 
issue. With no race meeting due for 
a fortnight the coming tussle between 
three crack river steamers was a 
heaven-sent opportunity. 

Of the jockeys—the three ship- 
masters Captain Ewart had watched 
on the ninth green—two did not bet 
at all; with them it was merely a 
matter of that prestige which means 
so much in China, especially on the 
Yangtse. One of the vessels they 
commanded had been built in England, 
the other in Hong Kong—in itself a 
cause for rivalry—and they had only 
been three months on the river. They 
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belonged to the two largest British 
firms in China, and were the very last 
word in river steamers. Three hundred 
and fifty feet long, with a beam of 
forty-three feet, they were of almost 
identical design, and their accommoda- 
tion for both European and Chinese 
passengers was magnificent. They 
were twin-screw vessels, each with a 
reputed speed of fifteen knots; but 
everyone on the river was certain that 
one must be at least a fraction of a 
_knot faster than the other, and every- 
one was keen on finding out. So far, 
‘there had been no opportunity for a 
direct trial. The steamer commanded 
by Captain Harris was one of them ; 
the other was the Sha-ho, run by 
Captain Makin. 

Captain Evans, the other jockey, 
was a shipmaster of a different type. 
He was a born gambler; he betted 
freely, and was known as a downy 
bird. His ship, the Kai-feng, was the 
dark horse that agitated the betting. 
Owned by a great Chinese firm, she 
was a large paddle-steamer, and for 
years had been known as the fastest 
vessel on the Yangtse. She was a 
temperamental sort of a ship, though ; 
she would only produce her best speed 
on a certain draught, and what that 
draught was only the wily Evans and 
equally wily officers really knew. As 
he seemed to be very keen on bringing 
off the race on this particular voyage, 
and was known to have wagered 
heavily on the Kai-feng, it had to be 
presumed that he had got her at her 
best trim, and that she would take a 
lot of beating. 

Having headed off the gentleman 
who had hailed him as a tipster, 
Captain Ewart went into the smoking- 
room, still in search of a golf opponent 
for the following day. At a table 
were the three shipmasters most in 
the public eye just then, and several 
men were watching them closely and 
speculating on what their conversation 
was about. Captain Ewart soon found 
out. 
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“I say, young Ewart,” Captain 
Harris cried, “‘come over here anj 
have a drink.” 

Ewart was introduced to the othe 
two and sat down rather shyly. Hy 
was @ modest young man, who had 
been only a few months in command, 
and he took little part in the subse. 
quent conversation, which, indeed, 
was mostly about the coming race, 
All the arrangements had to be surrep. 
titious; for it was doubtful if the two 
European companies concerned woul 
have countenanced an organised race, 
This one was made possible by the 
fact that the Langshan Crossing— 
which extends from Woosung at the 
mouth of the Whampo River, m 
which Shanghai stands, northwards 
between vast mud-banks to the lef 
bank of the Yangtse—can only be 
used in daylight. When vessels bouni 
down-river to Shanghai found they 
could not reach the crossing in time 
to run it during the daylight hour, 
they anchored a short distance above 
it and awaited the dawn. That wa 
what the three captains planned 
to do. 

** T certainly agree that the Langsha 
Crossing is the only place on the 
Yangtse where we can bring this off,’ 
Captain Harris said. ‘“‘It gives us a 
almost straight run and little trafic. 
The rafts are usually broken up ani 
sold before they get down that far, 
and the junks should be in the Junk 
Channel.”’ 

‘“There are likely to be fishing: 
boats working at their stakes of 
the Souti:-east Spit,’’ Captain Maki 
suggested. 

‘** Oh, they’ll soon dodge behind the 
island or run up on the mud whe 
they see us coming,’ Captain Evans 
said. ‘‘ That’s settled, then, and i 
case we don’t méet at Chinkiang I’! 
repeat the arrangement. The starting: 
point is North Tree Beacon; time 
6 A.M.; winning post, Woosung Spi! 
Buoy. Boy, bring a chit; , Ewar, 
drink up and have anoc¢her.”’ 
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Two days later, at daybreak, Captain 
Ewart left Hankow for Shanghai, dis- 
tant some six hundred miles. His 
steamer, the Barnholm, had taken on 
a lot of cargo, but was still a couple 
of feet above her loading marks, as 
she had to embark five hundred tons 
of rice at Wuhu, over three hundred 
miles down-stream. Her Hankow 
cargo was a mixed one consisting of 
coffins, complete with corpses, tubs 
of blue dye, and bags of lilli flour— 
dangerous stuff which is liable to take 
fire if stowed in a hold not properly 
ventilated. It was a difficult cargo to 
stow securely, but there was little 
danger of meeting heavy seas before 
Shanghai was reached. 

Captain Ewart loved his work on 
the Yangtse, mighty throbbing artery 
of teeming Central China. He knew 
his river pretty well, having been an 
apt pupil of Captain Harris for nearly 
two years, and he had reached the 
stage when he no longer felt nervous 
while handling his vessel. At first 
that had worried him, especially when 
entering or leaving a port where 
those from other ships were watching 
with critical, often envious, eyes. The 
Barnholm was a single-screw steamer, 
but she was very handy. She was 
a happy ship and comfortable too, 
although she had been built in Scotland 
for the Baltic trade. Her Chinese 
owners were so pleased with her when 
she arrived in Shanghai that they 
retained her original name; and a 
clever marine superintendent, with 
imagination, had reconditioned her in 
such a way that her accommodation 
was suited both to the tropical heat 
of summer and the sub-Arctic cold of 
winter. 

Two British officers had joined the 


Barnholm at the same time as Ewart, - 


and he had been very fortunate with 
them. The clever, up-to-date, well-read 
chief officer was just two years younger 
than himself; the second was twenty 


years older, but he fitted in well and 
was a comfortable shipmate. He was 
a cheerful, humorous Cockney, entirely 
without ambition, who viewed life 
philosophically through almost con- 
tinuous clouds of tobacco smoke; for 
the pipe was rarely out of his mouth 
during his waking hours. He had 
started his Eastern life on the Indian 
coast, and at times would air some 
of the atrocious Hindustani he had 
picked up, though he could not even 
swear in any Chinese dialect. Besides 
those officers there were two Chinese 
pilots—one for day, the other for 
night—and a comprador to transact 
the ship’s business ; so Captain Ewart 
felt she was well staffed. The life of 
the river fascinated him; he wished 
for nothing better, and in the fulness 
of his heart felt inclined to pity less 
fortunate men who were not privileged 
to command a vessel on the Yangtse. 

‘“* Well, we certainly haven’t for- 
gotten what we came here for,’’ Mr 
Inman, the second officer, said as the 
Barnholm, with her extra five hundred 
tons of rice on board, slid away from 
the bank at Wuhu. “Her pate is 
absolutely poora.”’ 

“If that means her belly’s full, 
you're absolutely right,’ the chief 
engineer said. ‘She'll take some 
pushing along now.”’ 

*““Go on; any ruddy mechanic can 
push a ship down-stream,’’ Mr Inman 
scoffed. 

The Barnholm was certainly well 
down in the water, and, although there 
was a good rise in the river, was 
sluggish and not so easy to handle. 
She was over a foot by the head, too, 
which made the steering more difficult. 
Down-stream she went, through regions 
of flat monotonous immensity, keeping 
well in the middle of the river and 
passing an endless procession of native 
craft. There were two streams of 
traffic. Everything bound down— 
junks, rafts, sampans, and lorchas— 
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was, like herself, out in the middle 
taking advantage of the current; 
everything bound up, including full- 
powered steamers, was keeping close 
to the banks to dodge it. All went 
smoothly till when off Heashanshan, 
thirty-nine miles below Wuhu, Captain 
Ewart decided to join his officers for 
lunch. As the river was fairly clear 
he left the day pilot to carry on and 
went into the saloon. 

Towards the end of the meal a most 
amusing argument developed between 
Mr Inman and the Scottish chief 
engineer, and the captain, thoroughly 
enjoying it, did not notice the passing 
of the time. He was unpleasantly 
reminded of it by sundry blasts on 
steam-whistles, not all of them belong- 
ing to ships, and much raucous yelling. 
Darting out of the saloon he reached 
the bridge to find that the day pilot 
had misjudged the speed of the ferry 
carrying passengers by the Shanghai- 
Pekin express and their luggage from 
Nanking to the waiting train on the 
other bank; and, having failed to 
cross its bows, had lost his head and 
was now trying to ram it. A steam- 
launch following in the wake of the 
ferry was adding to the confusion by 
blowing its whistle continuously, and 
the drivers of the trains, on opposite 
banks, apparently thinking some jolli- 
fication was on, were blowing theirs. 
A couple of launches on the Nanking 
side joined in. Captain Ewart realised 
that he could not get the way off 
his vessel in time; for the heavier a 
ship is the longer it takes to bring 
her up. All he could do was to mini- 
mise the shock of impact. He dashed 
to the engine-room telegraph, banged 
the handle down to full speed astern, 
and added three short blasts to the 
general orchestra. 

Agonising moments followed as the 
Barnholm bore down on the ferry, 
whose passengers, threatened by appal- 
ling disaster, gave way to panic. 
Many were screaming, others were 
preparing to jump overboard. On 
board the Barnholm grim, silent men 
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watched the gap between the vessels 
shrinking. Captain Ewart hung op 
to the bridge rail with all his strength 
as if trying to hold his ship back. The 
chief engineer had opened the engines 
right out, and the whole ship was 
vibrating with their power. They 
could not bring her up; it was the 
reversed propeller that saved her; it 
dragged her stern to port; her bow 
swung to starboard and missed the 
moving stern of the ferry by a bare 
ten feet. It took the captain half a 
minute to realise that the seemingly 
impossible had happened; then he 
rang the engines to full speed ahead 
again, straightened the steamer on to 
her course down-stream, and wiped 
his brow with a handkerchief held in 
a hand that trembled as if he had 
ague. He called the day pilot to 
him. For fully a minute he regarded 
the shrinking wretch as if he were a 
diseased cockroach befouling the spot- 
less planking ; then he shook his head 
sadly, as if in pity more than in anger, 
and walked off the bridge. 

The pilot was not used to such 
treatment. He had sailed with hard- 
case captains who would have cursed 
him with violence, and his ancestors for 
six generations back—and he would 
have preferred it. Captain Ewart’s 
silent contempt had stung him where 
it hurt most; his pride had been 
shattered. He had lost ‘face’ com- 
pletely, and as he stood beside the 
helmsman, who had witnessed the 
scene, he mumbled confused orders as 
if ashamed to voice them. Just then 
Mr Inman strolled on to the bridge, 
saw what was happening, and diagnosed 
the trouble at once. He realised that 
in the state the pilot was in he was 
unfit to carry on, was a menace i 
fact; and his first impulse was to 
call the captain. Then he decided to 
try a less painful cure. Wagging 4 
reproving forefinger under the pilot’s 
nose, he spoke with mock severity, 
while his eyes twinkled. 

“Joo Tok, you must really stop 
trying to kill railway passengers,” 
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he said. ‘That is only done by 
pandits and similar badmashes—not by 
respectable Yangtse pilots. Savez ? m 

It took the pilot a few seconds to 
assimilate this excellent advice, but 
when he had got hold of it, the effect 
it had on him was extraordinary. A 
moment before he had felt that all 
was lost, including honour; that even 
the meanest person on board must 
despise him. Yet here was one of the 
ship’s officers, one whom he greatly 
liked, joking with him over his dis- 
grace. He glanced at the helmsman, 
and saw that he also had appreciated 
the joke and was grinning. Joo 
Tok’s chin went up, his ‘face’ was 
restored, his voice strengthened, and 
there was confidence in his orders. 
The crude Cockney psychologist had 
solved a minor crisis, and no one on 
board the Barnholm was happier than 
the day pilot as she sped down-stream. 

Shortly after midnight she anchored 
just above the passenger station at 
Hung-Chow to await the coming of 
the dawn. When he emerged from 
his cabin next morning, Captain 
Ewart ran into the chief officer, who 
informed him that the cable was 
hove short, but that the weather was 
hazy, with indications that there might 
be thick fog later. 

“Heave aweigh,’”’ Captain Ewart 
told him. ‘*‘ We’ll crawl down as far 
as the North Tree Beacon and see 
what it’s like when we get there.” 

The anchor was hove up and the 
engines put slow ahead. The outlook 
was far from promising. The atmo- 
sphere was heavy and damp, and when 
the captain ran his finger along one 
ofthe iron rails round the bridge 
he found it covered with drops of 
moisture. 

“There won’t be much of a race if 
it’s like this the day after tomorrow, 
sir,’ the chief officer remarked. 

“No; I hope they get clear weather 
for it,’’ the captain replied. 

“It’s a pity we can’t be about at 
the start. It’ll be a great sight.” 

“I'd rather be about at the-finish,”’ 
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Captain Ewart said. “I’ve put ten 
dollars on Captain Harris, for old 
times’ sake.”’ 

He had no difficulty in finding the 
passenger station through the haze ; 
for a small Chinese steamer was em- 
barking passengers off it, and when a 
Chinese deck passenger is merely 
asking the friend gitting next him to 
dinner he shouts as if that friend was 
on the other side of the river. Full 
daylight had come in before he picked 
up the North Tree Beacon and swung 
the Barnholm right-angled on to the 
Langshan Crossing, but it was a very 
drab and gloomy daylight. The haze 
lifted a little, and he picked up the 
first of the channel buoys two miles 
away, which encouraged him to carry 
on across the mighty Yangtse. No 
ordinary crossing this: from North 
Tree Beacon on the left bank to 
Woosung on the right bank is fifty- 
eight miles. 

Mr Inman and the day pilot were 
on the bridge with the captain, so 
there were three pairs of keen eyes 
scanning the water ahead; then, 
when they had most need of a clear 
outlook, thick fog shut down on them. 
Trailing wreaths of white, clammy 
vapour moved across the yellow water 
and amalgamated into a chilly depress- 
ing pall. The engines were put to 
slow. It was only a hundred feet 
from the Barnholm’s bridge to her 
stem, but the look-out man, standing 
right forward in the eyes of her, seemed 
blurred and shadowy. A _ passing 
sampan leapt into view just before 
the starboard beam, remained visible 
for less than a minute, and disappeared. 

**T don’t like this one little bit,’ 
Captain Ewart said. “If we don’t 
see something soon I shall anchor.”’ 

He had just ordered the chief officer 
to stand by the windlass when a 
temporary thinning of the fog, that 
tempter which has so often lured on 
thrusting young shipmasters, caused 
him to hesitate. A tempter of a 
different kind next appeared, and it 
was the second officer who reported it. 
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“‘There’s the Middle Bank Buoy, 
sir,’’ Mr Inman cried. 

It was indeed the red-and-black, 
horizontally striped buoy for which 
they had been looking. They had 
made twelve miles since entering the 
crossing. 

“* Full ahead,”’ the captain ordered. 

He was about to, practise a different 
technique. He had always been very 
particular about testing his compasses 
when running the crossing,.and felt he 
could depend on them. What he could 
not depend on was the tidal current, 
which varied considerably both in 
force and direction. The faster his 
ship went the less effect the current 
would have on her, so he decided to 
steer compass courses from buoy to 
buoy, keeping to his own side of the 
channel and going at full speed. It 
paid. In the most satisfactory manner 
buoy after buoy loomed through the 
haze just when expected, and by nine 
o’clock the Barnholm had passed the 
Upper Actzon Buoy and was half- 
way over the crossing. Again the fog 


Never was there a gentler grounding. 
Mr Inman, looking down into the 
water, noticed that there were no 
frothing bubbles passing along the 
side, and no wake aft. Then he saw a 
piece of bamboo floating a few yards 
away and opposite the bridge, and 
observed that instead of moving aft it 
was drifting in towards the ship’s side. 

** What thing ?’’ the puzzled quar- 
termaster at the wheel exclaimed. 

He was holding the wheel hard-a- 
starboard and staring in a bewildered 
manner into the binnacle. The captain 
joined him to find that the ship’s head, 
which had been pointing south, was 
swinging round to west against the 
helm; or rather, as he soon discovered, 
it was the stern that was swinging. 
Being a foot by the head her forefoot 
was held, but her stern was free, and 
was being forced to the southward by a 
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shut down. -It was the densest patch 
of the morning, and reminded thy 
second officer of a Landon fog, ex 
that it was grey instead of black. 

By that time the Barnholm wa 
drawing down towards the South-east 
Spit, and was in the narrowest and 
most dangerous part of the crossing, 
The engines were put to slow. With 
her steam -whistle blaring out its 
dismal warning of a prolonged blast 
every two minutes and the Chines 
quartermaster at the lead, on the 
starboard side, monotonously chanting 
the soundings, she crawled on. The 
chief officer was standing by the 
anchor again ; and those on the bridge 
were too keen on picking up one of 
the buoys that marked the westem 
edge of the channel to pay much 
attention to the léadsman, until he 
announced, with no change in the 
tone of his voice, that he had just got 
a sounding of fifteen feet. That shook 
them. Fifteen feet! and the steamer 
was drawing exactly that. A moment 
later she grounded ! 








drain of tidal current which had got 
her in its grip. She came to rest with 
her head at west-north-west, which 
caused the captain to wonder which 
side of the channel she was on. He 
had stopped the engines, had been 
about to put them full speed aster, 
indeed, till this doubt assailed him. 
He remembered that the .best time 
to get a vessel off mud or sand 
is immediately after she strands; 
but if she was to the eastward, 
going astern would only back her 
harder aground. 

Puzzled and impatient he stood on 
the bridge praying that the fog would 
lift long enough to reveal even one 
familiar object. Five minutes later 
enlightenment came in a _ different 
way: from just forward of the port 
beam there came a blast from the 
steam-whistle of a vessel picking her 
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way through the fog. Before its last 
reverberation died away Captain Ewart 
had got a bearing of it. South-west ! 
It was from @ vessel coming up-stream 
from Woosung, where the fog was 
probably thinner; and instead of the 
Barnholm being on the western side 
of the channel, close to the buoys, as 
he had thought, she was on the eastern 
side. This was all to the good. She 
was pointing straight at the deep 
water, and a thrust full speed ahead 
would probably take her clear. The 
sooner the better, for the tide must be 
almost on the turn. 

The invisible steamer again gave 
tongue., She had managed to crawl a 
little farther up the crossing, but was 
now blowing two long blasts, which 
meant that her engines: were stopped. 
A minute later her anchor splashed 
into the water, and her chain cable 
rattled out. The deep stillness that 
followed was abruptly broken by the 
noisy ringing of her bell. 

“That’s what I should have done,”’ 
Captain Ewart.muttered to himself. 


He was not unduly perturbed just 


then. Grounding a vessel on the 
Yangtse was no crime ; indeed, strand- 
ings occurred almost daily on the 
middle and upper rivers. There was 
this difference, however: those parts 
of the river were not tidal—and un- 
fortunately the Barnholm had stranded 
at the very worst time, the top of 
high water. Still, she was on soft mud 
and should easily slide off. Having 
warned the chief engineer and sent 
the hands to stations, he rang for full 
speed ahead. The engines raced round ; 
the propeller churned up the muddy 
water under her counter into boiling 
froth—but she refused to move. The 
water had already fallen a few inches. 
For ten minutes the engines exerted 
all their power to drive her off; then 
suddenly the telegraph clanged and 
the pointer from the engine-room 
moved round to ‘stop.’ The signal 
was followed by the chief engineer in 
person. 


“T’ve stopped the engines, captain,” 
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he said. ‘‘ There’s a whole lot of sand 
and mud coming in through the injec- 
tion rose in her bottom. If I keep the 
engines going they’ll get clogged right 
up, and might have to be taken to 
pieces before they could be used 
again.” 

Here was a facer; not for the 
moment, for the captain had already 
decided that she would not budge 
that tide; but what about later ? 

** What about the evening, chief ?”’ 
he asked anxiously. ‘‘ The spring tides 
are just making and there should be 
six inches more of a rise next high 
water. She should slide off then easily 
enough.”’ 

The chief engineer looked worried, 
and shook his head dubiously. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he 
said at last. “Till run up No. 2 
ballast tank, and if the mud in it 
settles quickly enough I might be 
able to inject from it.’ 

** We'll just have to leave it at that 
and hope for the best, chief,’’ Captain 
Ewart said with resignation. 

It was nearly half-ebb before the 
fog suddenly lifted and the Barnholm’s 
position was revealed. The South- 
east Spit Buoy, the one for which they 
had been looking, was away on the 
other side of the channel. A red 
conical lighted buoy, it was winking 
at them mockingly with its white 
occulting light. Between it and the 
Barnholm, the vessel that had anchored, 
one of the Hankow passenger steamers, 
was heaving aweigh. On both sides 
of the crossing vast dreary expanses 
of mud- flats were drying; dangers 
which high water had treacherously 
concealed were showing themselves. 
To the southward was the low, flat 
islet which men called Fishing Stake 
Island, mainly because they did not 
know how to pronounce its real name. 
There were two fishing villages on it, 
and stakes lined its western shore. 
Captain Ewart went below and the 
second officer came on the bridge, 
sat on the rail, and puffed at his pipe 
philosophically. 
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** After all, more days, more dollars, 
as we used to say in sail,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Hullo! Joo Tok, what the 
hell’s the matter with you? It isn’t 
your fault this ‘time.”’ 

The day pilot had run up the ladder 
at such a speed that he was breathless. 
His eyes were bulging, and the pupils 
were dilated. Obviously he was beside 
himself with excitement as he pointed 
at a mud-bank, which had just dried, 
half-way between the ship and Fishing 
Stake Island. 

** You savez last time we come from 
Woosung side one three piecee bamboo 
junk high an’ dly on mud ?”’ Joo Tok 
asked. 

“Yes ; one big piecee junk.”’ 

** Where him is now ?”’ 

** Search me,’’ Mr Inman replied. 

** Him there !”’ 

Mr Inman could see no junk any- 
where near the place Joo Tok was 
indicating; in fact he could see 


nothing but what looked like a pole 
sticking out of the mud, and said so. 
“That piecee pole top of him’s 


mast,’’ Joo Tok explained. ‘“‘ Allee 
rest deep in mud ; all swallowed up.”’ 

“This place no allee same that 
place,’’ the somewhat alarmed second 
officer said. 

“Yes, yes; allee same,” the day 
pilot cried earnestly. ‘‘ Bimebye this 
ship all swallowed up, same like.”’ 

It took a lot to shake Mr Inman out 
of his usual philosophic calm, but Joo 
Tok had certainly done it this time. 
He had heard—what sailor hasn’t ?— 
about big ships disappearing in quick- 
sands, and now that he came to think 
about it such quicksands had been 
reported in the lower Yangtse. He 
sought the saloon, where he found both 
the captain and chief officer looking 
very glum; for they had very special 
social engagements in Shanghai that 
evening. Mr Inman soon gave them 
something more to think about. 

‘*The day pilot tells me she’s on a 
quicksand that'll soon suck her right 
down,’’ he announced. 

The captain sat up in alarm and 
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stared at the speaker ; the chief officg 
smiled. 

““There’s no such thing,’’ he saiq 
calmly. 

** Oh, I don’t know,’’ Captain Ewar 
said. ‘‘What about the ships that 
have completely disappeared in the 
Hughli and the Rangoon River ?” 

** And in the Goodwin Sands, a bit 
nearer home?’’ the second officer 
chimed in. , 

‘Those ships were probably badly 
holed, sir, and would have sunk any- 
where,’’ the chief officer replied. 
“When I say there’s no such thing, 
sir, I mean there are no sands that 
will suck a ship down. I have read a 
good deal of geology, and the modem 
idea of a quicksand—that is, a living 
or moving sand—is sand or mud which, 
without differing much in appearance 
from the shore of which it forms a 
part, remains permanently saturated 
with water to such an extent that it 
cannot support a solid weight.” 

“But it would float an undamaged 
ship,’’ the captain suggested hopefully. 

** Oh, rather; one can only suppose, 
sir, that the specific gravity of sand 
saturated with water must be greater 
than that of water alone. Of course, 
I am assuming that no weight has been 
added to her after she stranded.” 

The captain thought uneasily of 
the water ballast tank that was even 
then filling, and thought of pumping 
it out again. He decided not to, 
however; he hoped to get the ship 
afloat with its aid at high water that 
evening when all this talk about 
quicksands would soon be forgotten. 
He went off to his room, and Mr 
Inman addressed himself to the chief 
officer. 

“This theory stuff of yours is all 
very well,’”’ the second officer said, 
“but if you’ll come on deck now I'll 
show you something.”’ 

** What sort of a something ?”’ the 
chief officer demanded suspiciously. 

**Something you won’t like. Do 
you remember that big three-masted 
junk that was ashore round about 
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here when we passed up ?’’ Mr Inman 
asked. 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

“Well, come on deck and have a 
look at her main truck, which is all 
that’s visible of her.”’ 

“That’s certainly where she was,” 
the chief officer said as he looked at 
the stump sticking out of the drying 
mud. 

“What do you mean, where she 
was?’’ the second officer mocked. 
“It’s where she is—fathoms deep in 
mud and sand.”’ 

As the tide fell Captain Ewart and 
the chief officer leaned out over the 
rail and watched the water receding 
fom the hull. An hour before low 
water the load-line, painted on the 
side, was nearly four feet clear of the 
water. Then something seemed to 
happen. The Barnholm shivered all 
over, as if trying to work herself clear, 
then slowly sank till the load-line was 
only a foot clear. : 

“She’s broken through the stiffer 
top crust and she’s floating in the 
mixture below,’’ the chief officer 
said. ‘“‘She’ll rise again with the 
tide, sir.’’ 

“My God! 
Ewart cried. 


I hope so,’ Captain 
** The sooner we get off 
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the better ; 
nerves.” 

A steamer bound down for Woosung 
passed, and the master offered to 
report the Barnholm’s plight to her 
owners in Shanghai. Captain Ewart 
gladly accepted, though his hopes 
that he would get her afloat at high 
water were strong. Just as the sun 
was setting he made the attempt. 
With the chief officer standing by to 
let go the anchor as soon as she got 
out into the deeper water, a quarter- 
master at the hand-lead and a cluster 
of cargo lights hanging over the side 
to show when the lead-line began to 
trend aft, the engines were rung to 
full speed ahead. The chief engineer 
had played his part and had a good 
head of steam, but the Barnholm 
never even looked like moving. It 
was as if she were held in a gigantic 
vice. Half an hour after the time of 
high water by the tide-table Captain 
Ewart rang the telegraph to stop, and 
sent for the chief engineer. 

“It’s no good, chief; she won't 
get off till she has been lightened,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I asked the Tuck Wo to report 
her position in Shanghai, so I expect 
they’ll send tugs and lighters without 
delay.”’ 


this is getting on my 


Iv. 


Captain Ewart spent an almost 
sleepless night. He had a considerable 
respect for the chief officer’s knowledge 
and did not doubt his theories; but 
he simply could not get the embedded 
junk out of his mind. Time after time 
he assured himself that it would be 
all tight ; that tugs and lighters, would 
be along within a couple of days, 
when, with a few hundred tons of the 
Wuhu rice discharged, his ship would 
come off easily and proceed to Shanghai 
under her own steam. But always, 
just when he was about to drop off, 
the stump of that junk’s mast would 
cast its dispiriting spell over him, and 
cold doubt would penetrate the very 
marrow of his bones. If the Barnholm 


went the same way as the junk he 
was ruined; he would never get - 
another job on his beloved Yangtse. 
He could imagine himself back at sea, 
third mate of a tramp steamer, with a 
black mark for having lost a ship 
barring any chance of another com- 
mand. The hours dragged. When 
you are lying awake in a motionless 
ship tortured by the thought that she 
may be held in the maw of a devouring 
quagmire, a night is like a year. 
About dawn he dropped off, and when 
wakened by the second officer the sun 
was well up. 

** Captain Ewart,’’ Mr Inman called, 

** Yes,’’ the captain answered sleepily. 

**There’s a big Japanese tramp 
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coming up from Woosung side with a 
signal, ‘Can I tow you off ?’ flying as 
high as he can get it.” 

“Signal ‘ Yes,’’’ Captain Ewart 
cried. ‘I'll be up in a minute.” 

He reached the bridge to find that 
the Koku Maru, which was in ballast 
trim and obviously bound up-river to 
Wongshih - kong, seventy-two miles 
below Hankow, for iron ore, was 
keeping as near to the eastern side of 
the channel as she dared. There, 
among the low flats, she looked enor- 
mous—big enough to swallow the 
Barnholm, let alone drag her over a 
few yards of soft mud. Allowing for 
the flood-tide, she lowered a boat 
while still a hundred yards below the 
stranded steamer; and the boat, 
manned by four Japanese seamen and 
steered by an officer, came boldly 
across the shoal till it lay alongside 
the Barnholm’s bridge. In the bottom 
of the boat lay what looked like half 
a coil of three-inch manilla rope. 
The Japanese officer, bustling and 
business - like, bowed politely and 
sucked in some air through his teeth. 

** Good morning, captain,’’ he said. 

“Good morning,’”’ Captain Ewart 
replied. 

** Please, my captain says if you will 
tie the end of this rope to your biggest 
wire hawser he will tow you off at 
once,”’ the Jap said. 

**T hope,’ Captain Ewart muttered 
to himself. To the officer he said, 
“All right; take your boat for’a’d 
and the chief officer will get the end 
of the rope from you.” 

Again the Jap bowed politely and 
sucked in air. 

** Very good, captain,” he said. 

When the boat was under the bows 
the end of the manilla rope was passed 
up, and the chief officer made it fast 
to a six-inch wire hawser which was 
wound up on a large drum a little 
abaft the windlass. With the Japanese 
sailors straining at the oars, their boat 
moved away, the officer paying out 
the rope as it went. It reached the 
Koku Maru’s stern. A group of 
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Japanese appeared round the taffrajj, 
took the end of the rope in through 
a mooring chock, and dropped the 
bight in the water. The boat mova 
forward and was smartly hoisted, 
Evidently they’ thought it would not 
be required again. A winch clattered, 
and a sharp blast on the Jap’s steam. 
whistle followed. 

“ That’s a signal to slack away the 
wire, sir,’’ the chief officer explained, 

“Right; let out a good scope of 
it, then make it well fast,’ Captain 
Ewart answered. 

The drum revolved and the stout 
wire hawser ran out through the bow 
chock. When sufficient was out the 
chief officer put a stopper on it, then 
belayed the bight of it to a pair of 
stout bollards. The winch continued 
to clatter, and soon the end of the 
wire could be seen moving up over the 
Koku Maru’s counter. Gradually the 
wire tautened; the two ships were 
connected, and so smart and seaman- 
like had the actions of the Japanese 
been that Captain Ewart’s hopes rose. 
The Koku Maru was lying across the 
channel at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, partially stemming the current. 
Her rudder could be seen going hard 
over, and her propeller, which was 
only half immersed, revolved. Soon it 
was churning the water and throwing 
spray up under the counter. 

“Tell him to go easy till she gets 
the strain,’ Captain Ewart shouted 
to the chief officer, who passed on the 
message through his megaphone. 

**No good,’’ Mr Inman groaned to 
Joo Tok, who was standing in a wing 
of the bridge with him. ‘* You can’t 
tell those swollen-headed, reckless 
little pariahs anything. He’ll bust that 
wire as sure as the Almighty made 
small apples.”’ 

Never was prophecy more quickly 
fulfilled. Fascinated, they watched 
the bight of the wire hawser 4s, 
dripping with mud and water, it rose 
above the surface. The Jap seemed 
to increase speed. With a terrific 
jerk the hawser straightened out till 
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it was like a steel bar between the two 
ships. The rock-like Barnholm did not 
even quiver ; something had to go. 

“Look out !’’ the chief officer cried 
® to his men, and led them aft in flight 
as the heavy bollards rocked in their 
settings. 

Whang! A short length of broken 
wire hawser, disintegrating into strands, 
was waving wildly under the Jap’s 
counter; the other part of it was 
hanging limply from the Barnholm’s 
bow chock. Men ran aft along the 
Koku Maru’s deck, looked over the 
stern, then hauled the short length of 
wire on board. But her propeller never 
stopped whirling. With her white- 
and-red national flag, the only bright 
spot of colour in the drab landscape, 
streaming out behind her she proceeded 
full speed up the crossing. 

“Well, that’s that,’ Captain Ewart 
said to the chief officer. ‘‘ It looks as 
if we were firmly stuck.”’ 

“Yes, sir; and have you noticed 
that she’s much deeper? It’s only 
half flood, but the load-line’s sub- 
merged. She’s not rising with the 
tide, whatever the reason is.”’ 

“Oh, I know the reason; have 
known it since I was high enough to 
swing on a gate,’ Mr Inman said. 
“A vacuum has formed under her 
bottom, and unless that vacuum can 
be broken she’s here for good.”’ 

The captain’s eyebrows went up, as 
if he had just remembered something. 

“When I used to play about with 
other kids at home,’’ Mr Inman went 
on, “‘ one of our innocent amusements 
was to go along to Dudman’s Wharf, 
on the London River, at half flood to 
watch the fun. Several schooners dis- 
charging heavy cargoes at the wharf 
had been overflowed before they could 
lift off the mud on a rising tide, and 
sank. Then they tumbled to the 
vacuum business, and what we kids 
went along to see was that being 
broken. All hands would go aloft at 
half flood and shake the masts, which 
disturbed the hull in the mud and 
broke the vacuum. Sometimes the 
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schooner would jump up two or three 
feet in a second. I remember one bloke 
being pitched right off the mast into 
the river.” 

“I’m afraid you’re right about the 
vacuum, Inman,” the captain said. 
“*I remember reading about it in a 
treatise on raising sunken ships.” 

“* After that bloke was thrown into 
the river they adopted a different 
method,’’ the second officer continued. 
**Every schooner that went to the 
wharf had a chain passed right round 
her bottom; then when the tide rose 
and she was due to float, they hauled 
the chain from side to side and dis- 
turbed the vacuum. That finished 
our fun; it wasn’t very amusing to 
see them hauling on a chain.” 

** Well, we certainly can’t pass any- 
thing under her bottom now,’’ the 
captain said. 

**No, sir, we can’t; unfortunately 
it’s easier to diagnose a trouble than 
suggest a remedy,” the second officer 
agreed. 

*“‘And if this goes on high water 
tomorrow night will see her under 
water,’’ the chief officer said gloomily. 

At high water that evening they 
hung the cluster of lights over the side 
and saw that the water had risen to 
within two feet of the deck. She had 
a list to port, too, as if the silt borne 
down by the ebb current had pressed 
her over. 

**T hope those big tubs of dye don’t 
shift,’ the chief officer said uneasily. 
** They weren’t too well secured.”’ 

** What about spontaneous combus- 
tion in the lilli flour?’’ Mr Inman 
asked. ‘‘It would be damned funny 
to think of her lying fathoms deep in 
the mud with a red-hot furnace in her 
innards.”’ 

“Qh, decidedly amusing,”’ the chief 
officer said coldly. 

Later, Captain Ewart and the chief 
engineer were having a drink in the 
captain’s cabin. 

“*I suppose you'll abandon her to- 
morrow ?”’ the chief said. 

“*I suppose so, chief,’ the captain 
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replied. ‘‘ It’s bad enough to lose a 
ship, but it would be criminal to lose 
human lives.”’ 
“* What about drawing my fires ?”’ 
“No, chief, I would just leave them 
banked,’”’ Captain Ewart said. ‘‘ We 


would look pretty foolish if we had 
no steam when the tugs and lighters 


Captain Ewart slept better that 
night; for, having given up hope, he 
was no longer tortured by doubt. He 
had given orders for the boats to be 
swung out and lowered down to the 
rails, and felt he could do no more. 
When the grey light coming in through 
the portholes revealed the various 
articles in his cabin, he knew the dawn 
was at hand and tumbled out of his 
bunk. Still in pyjamas he stepped 
outside and went up on the bridge. 
Save for a perceptible increase in the 
list there was little change in his 
vessel’s truly deplorable condition. 

On that summer morning the fresh- 
ness of the evening dew still filled the 
air. The sky to seaward was aflame, 
and a broad expanse of the estuary 
was turned to blood. Nearer, the red 
hue had changed to gold, through 
which a small junk, black and con- 
spicuous, was quietly sailing. The 
land breeze was still blowing, and 
there was no sign of fog. The red, 
fiery sun rose almost perpendicularly 
into a cloudless sky, and soon its 
glare was polishing the ruffled surface 
of the river, so that to look across it 
was painful to the eyes. From the 
island below dozens of boats were 
pushing off to visit their fishing 
stakes. Dispirited by the thought 
that this was probably the last sun- 
rise he would see from the Barnholm’s 
bridge, Captain Ewart went below to 
bath, shave, and get together some 
valuables in case it became necessary 
to abandon ship in a hurry before the 
next high water. Restless, and unable 
to stay in one place for long, he sought 
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arrive—not that they can do ap 
good now. There'll be a hell of g 
row in Shanghai over the loss of thos 
coffins. It’s a pity they’re right dow 
in the bottom.”’ 

** It'll be the bodies the row will be 
about,’’ the chief said. ‘‘ They cap 
replace the coffins.” 


Vv. 


the bridge again, and as he put his 
foot on the bottom rung of the ladder 
four bells were struck. He heard 4 
shout: ‘‘ They’re off !”’ 

He had forgotten all about the race, 
but the second officer hadn’t. Captain 
Ewart found him steadying the long 
telescope against an awning stanchion, 
and staring northward to where a 
bank of dense black smoke was pollut- 
ing the clear atmosphere. The racing 
ships were too far away to be seen 
even through the powerful glass, and 
obviously the sporting officer’s an- 
nouncement had been made solely on 
time ; it was six o’clock. The captain 
decided to stay on the bridge and 
watch; bitter circumstances had 
provided him with a grandstand 
view of the race and he might as well 
see it. 

The first objects to come into plain 

‘view were the twin funnels of the 
paddle-steamer, though that did not 
mean that she was leading: it was 
simply that they were twice as tall as 
the single funnels of her rivals. Some- 
what belatedly the captain remem- 
bered the possible arrival of tugs and 
lighters and turned his gaze down the 
crossing. He saw no smoke in that 
direction ; what he did see was every 
fishing-boat being pulled in frantic 
haste round to the east side of the 
island; it looked as if the fishermen 
were fleeing from the wrath to come. 

In spite of himself he became 
infected with the racing atmosphere. 
All hands in the Barnholm, excepting 
those on duty in the engine-room and 
stokehold, were on deck, and the 
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eacitement mounted. The first hull 

to be identified was that of the Kat- 
jg, but again that did not mean 
she was leading; it only meant she 
yas more conspicuous. In contrast 
to the others, which were painted that 
buff colour so prevalent on the Yangtse 
because it did not show the mud, she 
was & brilliant yellow, and had been 
given & fresh coat of paint for the 
occasion. On the racers came—great 
foaming waves piled high about their 
bows; broad frothing streams flashing 
past their sides; house-flags and 
ensigns flying ; dense smoke from ‘their 
funnels darkening all the air behind 
thm. It was possible to imagine 
every ship a scene of keen watchfulness 
on deck and high endeavour below. 

On the bridge with Captain Ewart 
were his two officers, the two Chinese 
pilots, and a quartermaster. Mr Inman 
still had the telescope to his eye and 
was trying to describe the race, but 
his description broke down on an 
admission that, owing to their angle 
of approach, he was damned if he could 
tell which ship was leading. The 
captain was going to make sure that 
he would know how they were placed 
when they came abreast; he had a 
mark, a piece of wreckage, on the mud 
opposite, and that in transit with the 
flagstaff forward gave him a line 
almost exactly at right angles to the 
course. The foredeck was seething, the 
Chinese were almost beside themselves ; 
for all had more dollars than they 
could afford on their favourites. Below 
him the captain could see the chief 
and second engineers who had mounted 
No. 2 hatch, just forward of the 
bridge, to get a better view. 

Now the racers were drawing down 
towards where the forlorn Barnholm 
lay. They presented a magnificent 
spectacle as, apparently in line abreast, 
they drew nearer. They were leaving 
behind them tumbling wakes that 
extended for miles, and seemed to be 
displacing half the water in the 
channel. 


“My God! look at the wash!” 
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the second officer cried. ‘‘ It’s worse 
than any bore I ever saw in the 
Hughli!”’ 

Along each side of the crossing a 
foaming wall of water some eight feet 
high was surging after the steamers, 
flooding out far over the dry shoals, 
then draining back into the channel. 
No wonder the fishing-boats had sought 
refuge behind their island. The nearest 
steamer, the Kai-feng, was now so 
close that the features of those on 
board could be distinguished, but not 
by Captain Ewart. He took no more 
notice of them than they did of him. 
He could feel the thresh of the straining 
ships as they thundered past, but he 
had concentrated on his line and would 
not take his eye off it. 

“The Yunning leads !’’ he shouted 
for the benefit of those on the fore- 
deck. ‘Yes, she’s leading by a 
length! Her stern is clear of the 
Kai-feng’s bows! The Sha-ho... 
ouch !”” 

He must have been thrown upward 
violently, for his head had come into 
sharp contact with an awning spar 
above. He fell back on his feet, 
grabbed the bridge rail to steady 
himself, and peered down. The fore- 
deck looked as if it had been machine- 
gunned; men were lying about all 
over it, and the chief engineer had 
sat down on the hatch with extreme 
suddenness. The second officer was 
lying across the after-rail of the 
bridge looking as if he had been 
winded ; the chief officer was flat on his 
back, as were the two pilots; the 
quartermaster had been thrown against 
the wheel and was holding on to it. 
He looked dazed. But why was he, 
himself, holding on to the rail for 
support ? Because his ship was rolling 
on the hissing, surging swell the racing 
steamers had created. Rolling! she 
was afloat ! 

“Can you give me steam on the 
main engines, chief ?’’ he yelled down 
to the foredeck. 

‘* Not very much,”’ the chief engineer, 
who had picked himself up, replied 
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doubtfully. ‘‘ You know I was just 
going to draw the fires.”’ 

’ “For God’s sake give me enough 
to move her, even if it’s only fifty 
feet,’’ Captain Ewart cried, and there 
was a wealth of entreaty in his voice. 
** She’s afloat !”’ 

The chief engineer staggered a few 
feet, then steadied himself. 

“Is that what’s the matter with 
her ?’’ he asked. ‘“ Right, I'll do my 
best.”’ 

** How long will you be ?”’ 

““[’m not very sure, but I’ll hurry. 
I'll ring up when I’m ready.” 

**Get for’a’d to the anchor,”’ the 
captain said to the chief officer. 
“Stand by the telegraph, Mr Inman ; 
hand to the wheel, and another to the 
lead.”’ ; 

They could do no more. The two 
white men on the bridge waited in an 
agony of suspense, assuring each other 
she was still rolling, though by that 
time the movement was barely per- 
ceptible. The engine-room telegraph 
clanged harshly, and the arrow moved 
round to ‘ Stand by.’ 

“Full speed ahead,’ the captain 
ordered. 

** Ruddy optimist,’’ Mr Inman mut- 
tered to himself as he slammed the 
handle down. 

Back came the answer from the 
engine-room; it was ‘dead slow 
ahead.’ 

** Ruddy realist,’ Mr Inman com- 
mented, “‘ but if he can even give us 
that...” 

The engines throbbed weakly. The 
quartermaster threw the lead well 
ahead, and the Barnholm crept up 
towards it. The lead-line came up and 
down, and the quartermaster reported 
a depth of eighteen feet. The steamer 
moved more freely ; the buoys on the 
other side of the crossing were opening 
out, away from each other; the 
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nearest fishing stakes gave the illusio, 
of slipping past the end of the ielang, 
The Barnholm crawled to the midds, 
of the channel, and the leadsma, 
reported a sounding of twenty-fow 
feet. Captain Ewart—probably th, 
most surprised, certainly the mog 
thankful, man in China—swung his 
vessel round head to tide, and anchored, 

The chief engineer promised a ful 
head of steam in a little over an how, 
and the captain and his two officer 
went into the saloon, where a huge 
breakfast awaited them. After doing 
full justice to it they smoked and dis. 
cussed their release. 

** Well, Inman, your vacuum was 
broken without the aid of a chain 
under her bottom,”’ the chief officer 
baniered. 

“* Oh, there are more ways of killing 
a soor than choking it with butter,” 
the second officer retorted complacently. 

“The Yunning had certainly a clear 
lead when those ships passed here,” 
Captain Ewart said. ‘‘ I hope Captain 
Harris kept it up.” 

** Now, sir, that’s rather ungrateful, 
if I may say so,” said Mr Inman, 
whose money was on the Kai-feng. 
“The paddler was making more wash 
than the other two put together.” 

“It wasn’t the wash of paddles o 


‘ propellers that broke the vacuum,” 


the chief officer said. ‘“‘It was the 
displacement caused by three steamer 
moving at high speed in such a narrow 
channel.”’ 

The chief engineer poked his head 
through the open doorway and nipped 
& promising argument in the bud. 

“Tm all ready, captain, when you 
are,’’ he said. 

** Good ; we’ll heave up right away,” 
the captain said briskly. ‘‘ Shove her 
along all you can, chief, and I’ll give 
you all a first-class dinner at the 
Astor House tonight.”’ 





NE OBLIVISCARIS. 


BY A. M. G. 


In every pilgrimage there comes a 
moment when the traveller pauses to 
look back at the road, often steep and 
stony, over which he has made his 
toilsome way. Similarly, in the march 
of nations, there are times when the 
pendulum of History is checked for a 
space, as if to give to ruler and common 
man alike an opportunity to appre- 
ciate the long miles which lie behind 
and, perhaps not less valuably, to 
assess those which still stretch ahead. 
Now, in the months which have 
followed our victory, has occurred one 
of those periods, and it behoves each 
one of us to glance back at the dark 
path we have trodden through the 
Valley of the Shadow during five and 
a half years of war. For the lessons of 
History are not acquired by a sub- 
conscious process of the mind. It is 


only by their study that we can plot 
our course for the testing times which 
yet lie in the womb of the Future. 
Forgetfulness is perhaps the com- 
monest characteristic of men and of 


nations. In the tremendous clash of 
events, the little voice of gratitude is 
lost and sometimes stilled. In these 
high days we are all apt to forget that 
though we havé given much to the 
Cause, we also owe much to the men 
and women of other races. Thus it is 
that many of us regret most deeply 
that tension should have arisen between 
Great Britain and France in an hour 
when, if ever, the two nations should 
march in step towards the goal of 
European salvation. For, make no 
mistake, our destiny is intertwined 
with that of France by the strong liga- 
ments of mutual sacrifice, a common 
culture, the necessities of geography, 
and, above all, by the ties of memory. 
When William the Norman made his 
foray nine hundred years ago he was 
the tool of inevitability, and in our 


veins today, however attenuated it 
may be, flows the blood of France. 
From the eternal wells of the Classical 
Age Briton and Gaul have quaffed 
deep draughts of civilisation and in 
essentials we share a common heritage. 
We do not forget that in a black hour 
a mighty statesman, who is also a 
historian, offered an indissoluble union 
to France as she reeled beneath the 
hammer blows of the Third Reich. 
One cannot think that that grand 
gesture was made lightly or without 
a@ profound appreciation of the past. 
Had it been accepted, precious treasure 
and more precious life would, beyond 
all doubt, have been saved. 

The other day, knowing my deep- 
seated opinions on the vital necessity 
of Franco-British co-operation, a friend 
directed my attention to a letter in 
the ‘Times.’ So germane to the issue 
does it appear that I have been 
emboldened to quote it in full :— 


Sr, 

May one who has regretted the 
end of the ‘ Old and True’ series hope 
that you will still be able to find space 
for a passage that seems particularly 
appropriate to our relations with 
France at the present time? It is 
taken from a speech that Lord Dufferin 
made in Paris in March 1894. ‘‘ France 
of late has shown, as have done the 
other nations of Europe, considerable 
colonial activity, and as we ourselves 
have for long been engaged in similar 
colonial activity, we occasionally run 
up against each other in the cane- 
brakes of Africa or in the fever-jungles 
of Indo-China. But what are these 
desultory troubles and local considera- 
tions in comparison with the great 
stream of tendency to two such 
glorious nations who, from the dawn 
of history, have held aloft the standard 
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of civilisation and progress in every 
line and walk of human enterprise ? 
They are but as the ripples and angry 
splashings which mark the occasional 
sands and shoals of a-mighty river 
which rushes with unrivalled majesty 
along its appointed ways.”’ 


Comment is needless. Lord Dufferin, 
perhaps our most successful Ambassa- 
dor to France in modern times, has 
enshrined an eternal truth in the 
minimum of words. Today it has lost 
none of its pristine freshness, nor will 
it do so if common-sense prevail. 

We have travelled far from that 
strange summer of 1940 when we stood 
alone in a crumbling world, and an 
anxious Government thought, not in 
terms of armies and air-fleets, but of 
single fighters and companies. In 
those days of high adventure the great 
heart of Britain pulsed steadily, and 
across twenty miles of water the 
conqueror gazed and knew that all his 
gains were as dross until it was stilled. 

We stood alone, and yet not alone. 
For though the lilies of France were 
crushed and bruised they were not 
broken. From under the grinding 
tracks of the panzers they rose again. 
Life was stronger than death, and in 
the fires of defeat was forged a weapon 
of incalculable value to the Allied 
cause. On its blade, etched deep by 
the acid of humiliation, was one word. 
And it was Resistance. 

This, then, is the story, sketchily 
told and necessarily incomplete, of the 
resistance of France to the Nazi 
overlord. Incomplete it must be; 
for too many of the brave men and 
women who had part in it faced the 
firing squads, and they are as if they 
had never been. The whole world, 
we know, is the tomb of brave men, 
and for the past four years the Jand 
of France has been a monstrous 
sepulchre. Buried in a hundred prison 
yards and barrack squares are a thou- 
sand epics of heroism which can never 
be told. But in the hearts of free men 
the story will live. 
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Resistance to a conqueror is not, 
of course, a new development in the 
blood-stained chronicle which is the 
history of man. To go back no farther 
than 1746 we find that the brokey 
adherents of Prince Charles Edward 
conducted a species of guerrilla warfare 
for several years against the red-coate 
garrisons of King George the Second, 
The ‘Spanish Ulcer’ in Napoleon's 
unpleasing image was much irritated 
by the activities of the ‘ petit guerre’ 
waged by patriots unwilling to accept 
the dominion of the egregious King 
Joseph. So successful, indeed, were 
the exploits of the guerrillas that at 
one time an escort of four hundred 
cavalry was necessary to ensure the 
safe arrival of the Emperor’s orders 
and despatches in Madrid. Time and 
again large French formations found 
themselves cut off from their bases 
by the incredibly daring raids of the 
partisans on their long and vulnerable 
lines. Wellington himself has paid 
warm tribute to the help his armies 
received from the Spanish resistance 
movement. 

Six hundred miles to the north 
Von Liitzow’s Night Riders made the 
life of the hapless French garrisons a 
perpetual misery. The Saxon poet, 
Korner, with his strange staccato 
** Song of the Sword,” was the inspira- 
tion of South German resistance against 
the invincible armies of Napoleon, 
and the subsequent national resurgence 
in 1812 was, in large part, due to 
partisan activity during the humbling 
years that followed Jena. 

Another and possibly less happy 
resistance movement is found in the 
dark machinations of the Ku Klux 
Klan during the bewildered decade 
that followed the close of the American 
Civil War in 1865. Deprived of the wise 
and statesmanlike humanity of Lincoln 
the victorious North heaped humilia- 
tion on their prostrate fellow-citizens 
of the beaten Confederacy, and in the 
twilight of defeat the South struck 
back. Hapless negroes, dazed and 
exhilarated by their new-found free 
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dom, were seized and tortured by the 
hooded men of the Klan, and. on the 
dark hills the fiery cross blazed ven- 
geance on all who were traitors to the 
lost cause. It is not for a foreigner to 
pronounce on the rights and wrongs of 
that episode in the march of a great 

le. It is simply mentioned in 
example of national resistance. 

The heroic underground movement 
in Belgium in the last Great War is 
well known to the most superficial 
reader, and in this, the Second German 
War, another generation of Belgians 
has worthily upheld the examples of 
its predecessor. 

History, then, teems with instances 
of the fact that though a people may 
be conquered in the military sense, 
the springs of national life still well 
up and, in time, may engulf the 
victor. The vaunted might of the 


Wehrmacht in France could do little 
to dam the waters of freedom, and, 
without question, its morale was badly 
corroded by the strong acid of French 
hate and resistance. That this vastly 


eased the task of the armies of libera- 
tion no one can doubt. 

The story begins in the summer of 
1940. In a wood near Compiégne the 
conqueror, surrounded by his glittering 
cohort of generals, watched the 
emissaries of a tired old man sign 
away the civilisation of centuries. 
In that railway coach, which had seen 
the end of Imperial Germany, Adolf 
Hitler reached the pinnacle of his 
strangely terrible career. Europe was 
at his feet. Today a continent. 
Tomorrow the world. His grey-clad 
legions spread like a tide over the 
most productive regions of France, 
and on her coasts the invasion craft 
gathered for the final kill. 

On the French people the first 
effects of defeat were stunning. It 
is needless to examine, however briefly, 
the causes of their downfall ; for they 
are rooted in old wars and the *xhaus- 
tion, material and spiritual, of a 
nation. Suffice it to say that in that 
strange summer France was beaten, 
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not so much by military prowess 
as by her psychological weariness. 
“France,” said a great Frenchman, 
“had been too much lied to” by a 
generation ‘of corrupt politicians and 
editors. The Republic of Pals fell 
by weight of its own rottenness. Yet, 
if the branch was dead the trunk still 
held the sap of new life. 

Through their puppets in Vichy the 
Germans tightened their hold on all 
aspects of living. A totalitarian State, 
in slavish imitation of the Third 
Reich, was established, and it, too, 
had its Gestapo. For Monsieur Dar- 
nand and his Fascist Militia were 
eager pupils of Himmler and his 
methods, and enforced the decrees of 
the Supreme Command in Paris with 
ruthless hands. Their task was made 
easier by the divisions which existed 
among the French people. In those 
unhappy months, June to November 
1940, it must have seemed obvious to 
the conqueror that he would have no 
trouble in imposing his will on the 
land of France. Back to Germany 
streamed the flood of loot. In very 
truth the old Prussian saying, “I am 
as happy as God in France,” was 
bitterly applicable in those days when 
the Army of Occupation wallowed in 
the undreamt-of luxuries of the richest 
country in Europe. 

The bulk, then, of the French 
people accepted their defeat as they 
would have a cataclysm of nature. 
But here and there a few, often widely 
separated geographically and ideologi- 
cally, refused to accept the verdict of 
June 1940, and echoed General de 
Gaulle when he cried, “ France has 
lost a battle, but she has not lost the 
war.” As the months crawled by 
they met by stealth (for death was 
the price of carelessness) in curtained 
flats and chilly cellars, and in low 
tones talked of many things. Of 
France’s defeat, of the causes thereof, 
of the traitors in power, and always 
the talk turned to the great question, 
“How, then, can we help our land 
in its darkest hour?” And always 
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the answer was, ‘‘ Resistance to the 
death.” 


One is perhaps tempted in these 


great days to forget just what resistance 
to the German might implied. In the 
autumn and winter of 1940 the prospect 
for all freedom-loving men was at 
its bleakest. The whole of Western 
Europe had been subjugated in a 
campaign of six weeks. Over every 
neutral hung the deadly threat of 
Teutonic power, and across the Channel 
Britain stood, almost defenceless, bent 
beneath the rain of German bombs. 
The glare of our cities as they burned 
lit up the hopelessness of our plight, 
and from a thousand radios the exultant 
voice of Berlin gloated over our 
inevitable defeat. True, at sea the 
King’s ships gave of their age-old 
best, and in the air his fighters played 
havoc with the bombers. But what 
could that avail against a monstrous 
all-conquering host which held Europe 
in an unbreakable grip? Surely, the 
logical French mind should have 
reasoned that all was lost and that 


one should make the best of things 


as they are. Collaboration was 
infinitely more comfortable than resist- 
ance, and who knew but in time 
matters would adjust themselves. 
That some of the French did not 
think that way is to their eternal 
credit.. That the majority did, how- 
ever regrettably, should not surprise 
the logic of justice. 

It is difficult, even now, to say just 
where the signs of resistance started. 
Probably the first acts took place in 
the Paris region about Christmas 1940 
when an explosion occurred in the 
great Citroen works. Inevitably the 
Germans ascribed it to that willing 
horse of continental statesmanship, 
the British Secret Service, but it is 
doubtful if they really believed that 
old canard. Be that as it may, the 
Gestapo had a busy Christmas-tide, 
and in Vincennes the rattle of musketry 
told of reprisals against those who, 
if not proved guilty, were at least 
considered unreliable. Like the law, 
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Hitler’s Reich did not care about little 
things. 

The story of French resistance falls, 
to my mind, into two natural divisions, 
The first is what one might term the 
period of unsystematic sabotage which 
lasted roughly up till the Allies landed 
in North Africa in the second week 
of November 1942. The second shows 
the coalescence of the movement 
between the various widely scattered 
groups which led up to the triumphant 
6th June 1944. It seems convenient 
to deal with each period separately, 
though, of course, no clear-cut division 
exists. 

During the first period one striking 
characteristic stands out before all 
others, and that is the part played by 
the underground Press. In all ages 
the power of the written or printed 
word has been recognised, and it was 
perhaps most vividly seen, prior to 
this war, in Belgium during the 
German occupation of 1914-18. To 
such a pitch of perfection did the 
Belgian clandestine Press attain, that 
the German Military Governor and 
Civil Governor-General were the 
apoplectic recipients of complimentary 
copies which appeared punctually on 
their breakfast tables every morning. 
The Chief of Military Police in Brussels 
had, one feels, an unenviable job. 
His successor of the Gestapo, too, had 
a hard row to hoe. 

In the early spring of 1941 an 
ill-printed little sheet appeared in 
unlikely places in occupied France. 
Smudgily black, sometimes indeed 
simply duplicated, it told the truth 
of the free world under the proud 
name ‘ Combat,’ and by the beginning 
of June 1944 it had a circulation of 
nearly three hundred and fifty thousand 
copies every fortnight. Edited by 
men with huge prices on their heads, 
it was produced in a hundred different 
places—candle-lit cellars, a shepherd's 
hut on the Swiss frontier, a disused 
convent, and once on German Army 
paper in a Reichswehr printing-house! 
Passed from hand to hand, it circulated 
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inall parts of occupied and unoccupied 
France, and spread the little voice of 
truth amid the brazen clamour of 
the Reich. Naturally there were 
disasters. Of its devoted staff, all 
unpaid, many were arrested and 
subjected to the unspeakable interro- 


f gation of the Gestapo. Then, broken 
bin body but unbroken in spirit, they 


faced the levelled Mausers of the 
firing squad, and the rattle of the 
volleys was their funeral oration. In 
a score of places they lie, in fortress 
moat and prison yard, but their names 
stand high in the proud list of those 
who loved their country. They did not 
die in vain. 

‘Combat,’ though perhaps the most 
successful and certainly the best 
known, was not alone in the fight. 
Many of the suppressed newspapers 
reappeared in unfamiliar guise both 
in the capital and the provinces. I 
have one before me as I write which 
bears the high-sounding name of 
‘La Gazette de Nantes.’ Its cheap 
newsprint is falling to pieces along 
its multifarious creases caused by a 
score of pockets, but through its 
typographical horrors shines a bright 
light of freedom. And in one column 
is a long list headed “‘ Died for France.” 
It records the names of those who 
perished under the flail of reprisals. 

In general, the clandestine Press was 
united in only one thing, the necessity 
of resistance to the invader. Otherwise 
it preached a thousand policies and, 
on occasion, bitterly reproached the 
Allied Powers for their adventures in 
high politics, particularly in the sphere 
of French colonial influence. But such 
matters are evanescent and are soon 
adjusted. What was given to the 
French people was a tonic, a spiritual 
uplift, a new faith that all their 
disasters could yet be rectified if only 
each one did his or her part in resisting 
the conqueror by all possible means. 
As physician of the French soul the 
underground Press was eminently 
successful and, as such, commands 
both our gratitude and our respect. 
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In the ‘ unsystematic’ period there 
were numerous manifestations of 
France resurgent. They varied from 
large-scale sabotage on the railways 
to the loving care which humble 
women, at the risk of their liberty 
at least, gave to the graves of men of 
the Royal Air Force who were shot 
down over occupied: territory. Here 
it seems appropriate to pay a bare 
tribute to the spirit of the women 
of France. Competent observers have 
assured us that it was the women who 
first showed signs of rebuilding the 
national life. The men, perhaps less 
resilient, were for a time stunned and 
apathetic. On the women fell the 
burden of providing the daily needs 
of human life. Before dawn they 
waited in chilly streets for their dole 
of bread and vegetables, for hours they 
queued before the shut shops for 
skimmed milk for the children, and 
by cunning needlework made worn- 
out garments do just a little longer. 
Irrelevant as it may seem to the 
movement, it was not so. For the 
bravest man loses heart when hunger 
gnaws at him, and his spirits fail 
when the children languish and die. 
France owes a debt, as do we all, to 
her women who kept the wheels of 
life turning, however jerkily, that she 
might live and rise and fight again. 

In other ways, too, French women 
played their part. Time and again 
the Germans were reduced to helpless 
rage by a lavish display of red, white, 
and blue in a chic, if home-made, 
feminine hat. On high days, such 
as the 14th July, the boulevards of 
Paris were bright with the colours 
of the Republic and of her Allies over 
the Channel. By a constant display 
of polite but chilling hauteur to their 
unwelcome guests the women of France 
did their share in undermining the 
morale of the Wehrmacht. To live 
in a sea of hate is not pleasant, and 
the German soldier found that conquest 
had its drawbacks, whether it took the 
form of a cut direct from a pretty girl 
or a sudden splash into an icy canal. 

I 
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It is not surprising that the German 
medical authorities commented with 
alarm on the increasing neurosis 
among the troops of the occupation. 

Nor was the lot of those collabo- 
rators who had undertaken to run the 
factories for their German masters 
any happier. A pinch of sand, judici- 
ously applied, will play havoc with 
delicate bearings, and a handful of 
copper filings cause serious damage to 
vital machines. It is difficult to 
detect time-bombs, cunningly dis- 
guised as coal, in a consignment of 
several thousand tons, and almost 
impossible to recognise detonators in 
the guise of harmless fog-signals on 
the lines. So seriously did the Germans 
view the widespread sabotage in the 
French. factories that a special corps 
of guards was enlisted in the summer 
of 1941. In addition, the system of 


collective punishments was employed 
in most of the industrial plants, and 
the ubiquitous spies of the Gestapo 
watched every process with an intensity 
in no wise lessened by the knowledge 


that their lives were the price of 
carelessness or neglect. But all to 
little if any purpose. By the end of 
1941 it is certain that the Germans 
had to accept the fact that sabotage 
in the French plants was almost 
irrepressible, and their estimates of 
production were drastically scaled 
down. 

For the ordinary German soldier 
life became almost intolerable. A 
solitary walk might well mean death 
in some quiet street or rural lane. 
The trains that he rode in, the trucks 
that he drove, the explosives he 
handled all bore the sign of the 
Resistance. Less deadly, perhaps, 
but equally unpleasant was the atti- 
tude of the civil population. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the semi- 
deification of the fighting man in his 
own land, the arctic nature of his 
contacts with the French was most 
discouraging to an apostle of the 
New Order. A pin-prick, possibly, 
but a pin-prick is irritating and may 
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well lead to worse things. It is no 
without significance that large numbers 
of German soldiers applied for service 
elsewhere. Even the Eastern Fronj 
seemed preferable to the hate-clogged 
atmosphere of France. 

It must be understood that lj 
these varied activities during the 
eighteen months succeeding the fall 
of France were almost entirely un. 
co-ordinated. Numerous little group: 
of resisters fought underground against 
the invader all over the country in 
a hundred different ways, and their 
sole connecting link was the fiercely 
patriotic attitude of the clandesting 
Press. The story of that unhappy 
time when France was almost prostrate 
and Britain on the defensive in 
Europe is still to be written. Fa 
obvious reasons there are only slight 
records, and such that do exist have 
not been made available as yet to the 
historian. In the meantime, therefore, 
we must be content to admire the 
fleeting gleams of patriotism which 
filtered through the iron curtain o 
Festung Europa. 

With the Anglo-American landings in 
North Africa on the 8th of November 


1942, however, a new chapter open} 


in the history of the French Resistance 
Movement. It is well documented, 
and may be described as the period 
of systematic co-operation of the 
French people both within their ow 
boundaries and with their Allies acros 
the Channel. It is marked by the 
growing audacity of the resisters and 
the reappearance of armed revolt 
against the German Army of Occups 
tion, particularly in the remote ani 
highly inflammable regions of the 
South and South-East. There, larg 
numbers of young men, most of then 
fugitives from the Vichy law calling 
them for labour service in Germany, 
banded themselves together, and, sup- 
plied with arms from secret depots ani 
Allied aircraft, diverted at least sevel 
divisions of good German troops from 
operational tasks. These armed bané 
were the original Maquis. The tem, 
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as everyone knows, is derived from a 
word of Corsican origin meaning a 
tract of heath-covered country wherein 
a hunted man might hide, but by the 
spring of 1944 it was applied to the 
whole resistance movement in general. 

It is important to realise that the 
Maquis proper, though of very high 
value, never formed more than a small 
fraction of the underground forces, 
and the widespread publicity it has 
received in the Press and on the radio 
has perhaps been rather more than it 
strictly merited. This is not to dis- 
parage the movement for a moment ; 
for some of its exploits were, as I hope 
to show, of incredible daring. But, 
when all is said and done, its members 
were armed soldiers and, as_ such, 
met the Germans on more or less 
equal terms. In my opinion, based on 
some little study of the question, the 
real heroes and heroines of the Resist- 
ance were the men and women who 
carried on the struggle in the smaller 
arena of urban and industrial France. 
Detection, in their cases, was much 


more likely than in the wilder country 


of the Maquis. In the mountains of 
Savoy, for example, the odds were 
rather in favour of the patriots; for 
most of them possessed intimate local 
knowledge of the terrain, an advantage 
which is self-evident to the most 
superficial student of history. That 
the Maquis did magnificent service no 
one will deny. It does not detract 
from its members’ fame to praise 
warmly their fellow-fighters in the 
more densely populated areas of suffer- 
ing France. 

Thus far, I have written of the 
Resistance Movement in general. It 
is now time to examine in brief outline 
a few of the tangible results of the 
resurgence. Some of them are personal 
to a few devoted souls, such as the 
succouring of hundreds of British 
officers and men after the debacle of 
May 1940. In December of that 
terrible year, for example, one officer 
and seven men of a famous Scottish 
regiment were ferried to England from 
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Normandy. They had been hidden in 
two small farmhouses since the pre- 
ceding June by loyal Frenchmen, and 
despite the most rigorous searches by 
the Gestapo, who knew that the Scots 
were somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
had been sheltered and fed for six 
long months. Similarly an R.A.F. 
sergeant-pilot, shot down over France, 
was given sanctuary in a village in the 
Pas-de-Calais area for well over a year. 
During that period he worked as a 
farm hand and as a waiter in a local 
bistro, despite his almost complete 
inability to speak French. Hundreds 
in the district knew of his presence, 
yet none betrayed him. The gallant 
flier spent his scanty spare time in 
distributing Gaullist literature and 
survived to rejoin his squadron in 
August 1941. Again, two British air- 
men spent a pleasant three months in 
Paris under the wing of a brave French- 
woman whose own two sons were 
prisoners in Germany. Such examples 
could be multiplied a hundredfold and 
yet leave much untold. They suffice, 
nevertheless, to show that we owe no 
little debt to our Allies. 

Less exciting, perhaps, but even 
more important is the tale of industrial 
sabotage. Incredible as it may seem, 
no less than 243 attacks on the invader 
were made during the period 13th to 
30th October 1943, and in the same 
time 931 acts of sabotage were accom- 
plished in Metropolitan France. Later 
on we shall survey the activities of the 
Resistance after D-day and appreciate 
their vast effects on the Allied opera- 
tions. But the list for a typical 
period, such as I have mentioned, is 
imposing enough. At Grenoble three 
large electric pylons were destroyed, 
thus cutting off the power in a large 
chemical factory for forty-eight hours. 
Twenty heavy locomotives were ren- 
dered hopelessly unserviceable at 
Montargis, and the power-station at 
Clermont-Ferrand was blown up. Be- 
tween Varennes and Sennecy the line 
was cut, and a large and important 
petrol train derailed, to the detriment 
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of its precious load. Better still, a 
German troop train crashed into the 
wrecked fuel waggons and caught fire, 
with a resultant heavy loss of life. 
At the huge Creusot armament works 
near Paris a bomb held up some vital 
production for a whole day and night, 
and the Ugine steel mills suffered 
badly from an act of resistance. The 
offices and homes of collaborators, 
great and small, were dynamited and 
the lives of their occupants made a 
perpetual misery. Some, indeed, died 
for their treasons, as happened at 
La Roche-sur-Foron when the Maquis 
attacked a police station ; and in Vichy 
itself, the heart of the administration, 
the barracks of the State Militia were 
heavily bombed by unknown hands. 
And all this and much more, mark 
you, in the space of seventeen days. 
Life in occupied France must have 
been a nightmare to the Wehrmacht 
and its quisling collaborators. 
Grenoble, of all the French cities, 
must take a high place of honour in 
the march-past of Fighting France; 
for it was there that the invaders 
suffered their worst blow prior to 
D-day. On the 6th of October 1943 
a@ prominent local engineer, one Mon- 
sieur Abry, was shot by a German 
sentry in circumstances of more than 
usual brutality. His funeral was the 
signal for an outburst of patriotic 
feeling ; for more than ten thousand 
people attended it and sang the 
** Marseillaise’’ over and over again 
despite the repeated attempts of the 
Vichy and German police to break up 
the crowds. A week later, sixty 
patriots seized five tons of gelignite 
from an enemy dump and carried 
their dangerous prize away in German 
army trucks! They did not, however, 
hoard it; for, on the 22nd of October, 
the great Soulage industrial plant was 
gutted by an explosion which caused 
damage amounting to sixteen millions 
of francs. Three weeks later, on 
Armistice Day, in defiance of a pro- 
clamation of the local commander, 
thirty thousand loyalists demonstrated 
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in the streets, and four hundred an4 
fifty of them were arrested and de. 
ported to the Reich and the unspeak. 
able horrors of the concentration 
camps. 

The answer to the Hun was not long 
in forthcoming. On the night of the 
13th November a huge German artillery 
camp and park was destroyed by 
explosions lasting from midnight until 
seven o’clock the next morning. The 
invader lost seventy-four field-guns, 
thirty tons of T.N.T., three hundre 
tons of cordite, four hundred tons of 
assorted equipment, and masses of 
food stocks and petrol. In addition, 
at least fifty light tanks and ninety 
lorries were also destroyed. Th 
savage reprisals of the Wehrmacht 
were futile. Despite the arrest of 
three hundred prominent hostages and 
the execution of a large number, the 
heroic fighters of France struck again 
on the 2nd of December, when the 
barracks were blown up with a loss of 
German lives estimated to be over two 
hundred. The proud record of Grenoble 
is not yet complete, but some day th 
full story will be told. Then, om 
hopes, France and her Allies wil 
honour the city as it deserves. 

Less spectacular, perhaps, but none 
the less heroic is the tale of Oyonnax. 
This little town had its hour when 4 
noon on the llth November 1943 4 
lorry drew up with a scream of brake 
in the main square. From it thirty 
young men, each wearing a tricolow 
armlet, jumped down, and, with long 
practised discipline, scattered into thre 
small groups. Within five minutes th 
post office, police station, and military 
barracks had been seized without 4 
shot being fired, and half an how 
later the gallant thirty were reinforced 
by another five truck-loads of ther 
comrades. Then, with banners flying 
they formed a procession, which wa 
quickly joined by the astounded i- 
habitants, and marched to the Wa 
Memorial, where a wreath was laid it 
homage to those who died in the fit 
World War. Freedom, temporary # 
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yet, had come to Oyonnax, as the 
defiant strains of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ”’ 
rose to the grey November sky. Like 
ghosts, then, the little band boarded 
their lorries and disappeared into the 
Maquis from whence it had come. 
Three weeks later, the Mayor and his 
two deputies faced the German firing 
squads. But liberty has returned to 
the town of their birth. They have 
not died in vain. 

The life of an army hangs upon the 
threads of its lines of communication, 
and the Reichswehr was no exception 
to that military rule. Faced with an 
increasing shortage of fuel, thanks to 
the sustained efforts of the Royal Air 
Force, its commanders in France 
made more and more use of the 
excellent system of inland waterways 
to supply the Atlantic garrisons with 
what was so urgently needed as the 
threat of D-day grew ever more 
menacing. It is no surprise, therefore, 
to learn that the canals received the 
earnest attention of the F.F.I. during 
the later months of 1943. At the end 
of October an important pumping 
station on the Oise-Sambre canal was 
blown sky-high, and a few days later 
its level had fallen below navigational 
depth. About the same time a vital 
lock near Landrecies was bombed by 
the Maquis, and much damage was 
done to a number of barges laden with 
German supplies. On the famous 
Aisne lateral canal, saboteurs suc- 
ceeded in interrupting traffic for nearly 
two months by well-planned destruc- 
tion, and on the great Marne-Rhine 
waterway no less than a hundred and 
twenty barges lay grounded for four 
weeks, owing to mysterious explosions 
on the banks, which emptied the canal 
bed most effectively. In the south, 
too, the inland communication system 
was badly impaired, notably at Port 
Bernalin, where the barrage was 
breached on the 15th of November. 
In consequence the overloaded rail- 
ways had to shoulder yet another 
burden in their task of supplying the 
German armies in Italy. They, too, 
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were the object of constant attention 
from the F.F.I., with results which 
only became apparent after D-day. 

By Christmas 1943 the Resistance 
Movement took its final shape. Eight 
important groups amalgamated under 
one central direction which was closely 
in touch with the Fighting French 
Governments in London and Algiers. 
Throughout the long years of oppres- 
sion a system of intercommunication 
had been built up between Metro- 
politan France, London, and North 
Africa, but the time for details is not 
yet with another war to be won in the 
Far East. Suffice it to say that with 
the aid of devoted patriots, skilled 
technicians, and gallant airmen it was 
possible for the leaders of Fighting 
France to be in almost hourly touch 
with their Allies overseas, with the 
happiest results for everyone save the 
German invader. Some day the story 
of that epic of skill and courage will 
be told in full and it will be one of 
high adventure. It, too, had its 


casualties, and they were not light. 

As the Allied leaders and their 
Staffs bent over vast maps of France 
and the Low Countries in well-guarded 
rooms in London and Washington, 
their orders went out to the secret 


armies of General de Gaulle. The 
success of British, American, and 
Polish arms in Italy gave a tremendous 
fillip to the Fighting French of the 
Interior, and it was with vast enthusi- 
asm that they bent to their share of 
planning and preparation for D-day. 
In the spring of that year of destiny, 
1944, the flames of sabotage against 
the invader flared heaven-high, and 
the headache that afflicted the Ober- 
kommando in Paris became acute. So 
splitting, indeed, did it become that 
Himmler himself made a special visit 
to see what could be done to lessen 
its pain. His dreary and oft-repeated 
prescription of mass hostages and 
executions had little, if any, effect. 
Figures are usually tedious things, 
and it would be wearisome for the 
general reader to plough through a 
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mass of statistics. But a few are 
necessary to appreciate at their true 
value the efforts of the F.F.I. during 
April and May 1944. Nearly eighty 
railway bridges were destroyed by 
explosives or other means, at least 
two hundred engines were wrecked or 
badly damaged, miles of vital telephone 
and telegraph wires were cut, thou- 
sands of mines laid, and over seventy 
miles of permanent way destroyed or 
interrupted. By the Ist of June 1944 
it was competently estimated that the 
French internal communications were 
only fit for twenty per cent of their 
pre-war traffic. Of the eighty per cent 
destroyed or damaged a very high 
proportion must be credited to the 
forces of resistance. 

Naturally the Germans struck back. 
Savagely they exacted reprisals on a 
monstrous scale, and the grey-green 
trucks, laden with victims, rumbled 
through drab French towns on their 
journey of death. Hostages were 
seized from all classes of the popula- 
tion, and punitive expeditions spread 
fire and slaughter in quiet rural areas. 
The infamous Darnand with his Fascist 
Militia was a worthy son of his spiritual 
ancestor, Hébert, the monster of 
another and earlier Terror, and his 
black-clad guards had little to learn 
from their prototypes over the Rhine. 
But still the resistance spread. The 
flames of freedom had too firm a grip 
to be extinguished by a flood of bloody 
reprisals. 

A few weeks before D-day the final 
touches were given to the structure of 
the new France. The central direction 
of the F.F.I. was widened to include 
representatives of most political parties 
and the trade unions, with beneficial 
effects both on administration and 
the scale of destruction against the 
Hun. 

6th June 1944. From out of the 
grey Channel mists came an armada 
of ships bearing khaki-clad men. Over 
the bows and down the ramps of the 
squat landing-craft they swarmed to 
debouch on the beach-heads of Nor- 
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mandy. The culmination of foy 
years of blood and toil, tears anq 
sweat, was at hand. In front of the 
armies of liberation lay the Germans, 
and behind the Germans were the 
forces of the F.F.I., an uncomfortable 
background for men already jaded 
and nerve-shocked by four years of 
hate. Reeling beneath a hurricane of 
shell and a deluge of bombs, they 
hung on desperately with all the 
stubborn hardihood of their strange 
race, in hourly expectation of help 
from the huge reinforcements which 
the incomparable Rommel held ready 
under his hand. . But though succou 
came in time, it came too weakly to 
affect the course of the battle for the 
beaches. The final chapter of the 
Resistance Movement was being written 
in those tense days following the 
historical 6th of June. 

Within a few hours of the Allied 
landings, the Provisional Government 
of France announced that the F.F I. 
was incorporated into the French 
Army, and on the 24th of June General 
Koenig was named as commander of 
the Forces of the Interior. The 
position of the Maquis was thus regular- 


ised according to the rules and customs | 


of war, and its members were nomin- 
ally, at least, entitled to the status of 
combatant troops. There is reason to 
believe, however, that many of them 
were treated by the Germans 4 
francs-tireurs, and, like their grand- 
fathers in 1871, suffered accordingly. 
The shade of Bismarck still broods 
over the counsels of the Reich. 

It would, nevertheless, be a mistake 
to think that the story of the Maquis 
qua Magquis ended on or after D-day. 
On the contrary, the sabotage activities 
of the F.F.I. increased considerably 


during the months of June and July, | 
and the help they gave to the Allied © 
armies can hardly be exaggerated. — 


Both the 8.H.A.E.F. and the German 
High Command communiqués make 
repeated reference to partisan action 
throughout the length and breadth of 
France, and General Eisenhower has 
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of four} publicly acknowledged his debt to the pletely destroyed, and, within a few 
‘ars and # Forces of the Interior. days of the landing, the German High 
t of the From the very first days of the Command was forced to depend almost 
7ermans, |} Corman occupation the staunch entirely on radio communication with 
psadlinen Bretons had been, in the rueful words its subordinate formations. In a 
fortable of an enemy report, ‘‘ stubbornly un- word, the mobility of the defenders of 
Y jaded co-operative.” It is no surprise to the ‘Fortress of Europe,’ the key- 
years of | jearn, then, that the Maquis had been stone of the enemy strategy, was 
‘icane of § exceedingly active in Brittany for completely shattered by the joint 
bs, they many months before D-day and, in- efforts of the allied air forces and the 
all the deed, had controlled large areas in F.F.I. 

strange | defiance of Vichy and its pitiful In the guerrilla fighting, too, the 
of help administration. With the Allied land- French played a gallant part. It is 


S which | ings, the F.F.I. went into action with estimated that the Germans lost nearly 
Id ready renewed vigour, and in heavy fighting seventeen thousand good troops up 
succour 


round the villages in Morbihan and till the liberation of Paris, and on 
eakly to) the Cétes-du-Nord had inflicted no many occasions they were forced to 
’ for the | jess than seven thousand casualties on deploy urgently needed armoured forces 

of the } the German troops. In this task the against the partisans. Naturally, the 
3 written | French had the assistance of British F.F.I. were not in a position to engage 
ing the § and American parachutists,whoensured in major actions against panzers, and 
close co-operation with the advancing in August 1944 orders were given to 


© Allied | armies of liberation. the army of the Interior to avoid 
ernment § Similarly, in the far South, where large-scale encounters and to concen- 
o FPL large forces of the Luftwaffe were trate on ambushes and small surprise 
F rench } concentrated, the Fighting French attacks. Invariably the enemy suffered 
General § were not inactive. On the 6th of July. far heavier casualties in such opera- 
inder of F 9 small band attacked a large petrol tions, and the effect on his morale was 
ae store near Toulon, and succeeded in highly satisfactory to all but his own 
ar- 


destroying nearly a million gallons side. On occasion, of course, the 
customs § of high-grade octane fuel. In this partisans were brought to bay, but 
nomi: ) operation a British parachute officer even then they gave a good account 
tatusof | took part, for which he was sub- of themselves. In the battle of the 
ason 0 | sequently decorated by General de Vercors plateau the F.F.I. held off 
of them Gaulle himself. innumerable attacks by first-class 
ae But it was on the sabotage front on German troops and inflicted heavy 
grand’ | which the F.F.I. particularly distin- casualties on them. Even when they 
rdingly. guished themselves. Simultaneously were forced to withdraw from their 





broods } with the Allied landings, saboteurs untenable position, the gallant French- 
; went into action on an enormous scale. men did not accept defeat. They 
mistake | From the 6th to the 29th June no less dispersed into the forests, and General 
Maquis § than 185 German troop and supply de Gaulle stated that the Germans 
D-day. tréins were derailed or destroyed in had been forced to detach two 
etivitiés | the rear of their armies, and by the divisions to hold down the Maquis 
derably } middle of J uly ten main lines, includ- of Vercors. 
d July, ing the vital Paris-Belfort route, had By the end of August the authority 
9 Allied been cut at least once. Canals, once of Vichy, for what it was worth, had 
porated, | more, came in for their full share of reached vanishing point in hundreds 
sermai | attention, and a particularly successful of communes and districts. In at 
; make : attack resulted in the destruction of least twelve departments the F.F.I. 
action | the electrical supply of the U-boat were in complete control, though 
a | base at Rochefort. The telegraph and many changed hands during the 
v } 


telephone systems were almost com- course of fluctuating fighting. On 
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a lesser scale prominent collaborators 
were executed, the most famous or 
infamous of these being Henriot, who 
was shot in Paris by partisans in the 
guise of Vichy militiamen. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that the Germans failed to do their 
utmost to suppress the mounting 
flames of freedom. Those few of the 
partisans who fell into their hands 
were tortured and shot, but it was on 
the policy of reprisals that the desperate 
enemy concentrated. Whole villages, 
such as Belledoux in the Aijin, 
St Gingolph in the Haute Savoie, and 
Vassieux in the Vercors were wiped 
out on the Lidice model, and at 
Gueret the entire male population was 
executed. The worst brutality of all 
occurred near Limoges, where the 
Germans imprisoned eight hundred of 
both sexes and all ages in a church 
and deliberately set fire to it. Not 
one survived the holocaust. It is 
interesting to note that the Huns 
used Russian troops of the divisions 
commanded by the renegade General 
Vlassov to carry out the worst of their 
atrocities. Evidence exists that the 
Oberkommando deliberately starved 
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their Slav dupes in order to enco 
them to savagery and plunder. 

As the Allied armies swept forward, 
the activities of the F.F.I. naturally 
decreased in importance, and with the 
fall of Paris in September its incor. 
poration into the Regular Forces was 
complete. But their task had bee 
well and truly performed. In larg ff 
measure the vital victory of the beaches 
was due to the selfless help so freely 
given to the forces of Freedom. 

It is a military truism to affirm that 
no soldier fights at his best when he 
feels his communications menaced, 
That is what happened to the defenders 
of the West Wall of Festung Europa, 
The Reichswehr had continully to 
look over its shoulder, and its aim and 
other things suffered accordingly. 

The record, so far as it can he 
written today, is finished. France is 
French again, and as her cathedral 
rock to the pealing of their bells, 
perhaps the so many who lie in w- 
marked graves in prison yard or 
fortress stir a little in their sleep. For 
in the victory of Freedom they hai 
their share, and we will yet know that 
their sacrifice was not in vain. 
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I eat something 
crisp and crunchy 


every day. 
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Plans 
have been 
made... 


The Main Line Railways will, as soon 
as materials and man-power permit, 
clean up and repaint the existing trains, 
stations and equipment. Engines, car- 
riages and wagons of obsolete types 
retained for the war effort will be 
scrapped. 

Few passenger carriages were built 
during the war, but long term pro- 
grammes for new trains and rolling 


stock are ready for the post-war 
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